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Two hundred years had not yet flown since the death of Christ, 
and His religion already appeared to pagan society to contain the 
purest maxims of wisdom; yet even when furnished with so 
many authentic historic evidences of its progress in every direc- 
tion, we still hesitate to recognize its influence with reference to 
the improvements of philosophy! Reason is unwilling to admit 
that Christianity and philosophy had marched, the one face to 
face with the other, without touching at certain points. Philosophy 
could no more enjoy the privilege of remaining outside of the in- 
fluence of Christianity than society itself, which received it at 
every pore. At « time when al] things tended to unite and 
coalesce, when men as well as ideas seemed to need incessant com- 


munication and transformation,’ when philosophic eclecticism 





‘Tertullian has described the character of that epoch of transformation 


and tendency to fusion. de Pall. cap. I]. ‘‘As that age,” he says, “has 


transformed the world ! ” 
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meditated the fusion of all the great systems into a powerful syn- 
cretism ; when the Roman city opening its bosom to the thought 
of homogeneity which had been so long repugnant to it, conferred 
the title of citizen npon every subject of the Empire,’ thus effacing 
the distinctions of race and origin, confounding the Roman with 
the Gaul, the Italian with the children of Syria and of Africa ; in 
the midst of such an action of all the social elements the one upon 
the other, does it not seem absurd to think that Christianity alone 
had not furnished its contingent to the common mass of ideas, 
notwithstanding it was in possession of those, the most communi- 
eable and civilizing? No! No! That would be to doubt the 
puissant harmony of truth. Doubtless its ascendency is still only 
indirect and circuitous ; it does not, as yet, look down like the 
sun at noon, which warms the earth with its rays; it rather 
resembles the early dawn, which rises above the horizon at the 
hour when it is no longer night, ner as yet entirely day. But, 
finally, its influence is real and palpable, it insinuates itself into 
every fissure of a tottering edifice, and gradually takes the place of 
the ancient spirit as it departs, and modifies it when it remains. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that the hostility of the religions 
and the bloody passions of paganism would maintain a systematic 
and insuperable separation between the two philosophic elements 
which found themselves opposed. I do not think, however, that 
we should infer the insociability of moral ideas, from the war of 
the religions; ideas are propagated by battles more actively, per- 
haps, than by pacific communications; blood and nativnal and 
other hatreds have always possessed the mysterious power of over- 
turning and bringing together domains of thought. 

Let us reflect upon what Christianity is when compared with 
anterior systems of philosophy. I repeat it—and M. Cousin will 


‘Under Caracalla. As to the situation of the new citizens, see Pliny 
—Panegyric, c. 37, 38, 39.—See also Gibbon, chap. vi., as to the causes 
which led Caracalla to exteud the right of citizenship to all the subjects 


of the Empire. 
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serve me, as guaranty and authority'—Christianity is not alone 
an improvement on the law of Moses, and on that Hebraic wisdom 
confined to the jealous limits of a small country of the Orient. It 
is rather the magnificent reswme of all the ancient systems of 
morality and philosophy, divested of their errors, and restored to 
principles more exalted and perfect. It is the point of union of 
all the special truths of the Oriental and Occidental worlds which 
behold themselves commingled in a verity, more pure, illustrious, 
and vast. It is the final improvement by which humanity has 
been put in possession of the principles of true and universal 
civilization. | 

Christianity ought, therefore, to have found congenialities and 
pre-existing sympathies. Here the platonism of Alexandria could 
sometimes recognize and admire itself in St. John the Evangelist ; 
there the stoicism of Rome discovered its cherished maxims in the 
eloquent epistles of St. Paul, as well as in the contempt of the 
Christians for suffering, and their constancy in misfortune. On 
every side Christianity found intellects prepared to receive it. 
Stepping stones seemed to have been fixed in order that it might 
advance to establish the foundations of its power, and to the same 
important circumstance must be attributed the prodigious rapidity 
of its propagation. 

This digression has been necessary in order to show with what 
spirit we should study philosophy and the Roman law from Seneca 
to Constantine. Our best historians of the civil jurisprudence, 
Gravina for example, have disregarded this point of view. They 
take no account of that advance of Christianity to the possession 
of the throne, after having penetrated insensibly into ancient 
society. They do not perceive that, in the development of the 
Roman law and beyond the immediate control of stoicism, there 
was another influence which attacked and transformed stoicism 
itself. For my own part, I better love the simplicity of the 


‘Cours d’ histoire de la philosophie, t. I. p. 54, 55. Seconde lecon, 
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authors who, like Arthur Duck, regard the pretors as secret min- 
isters of divine Providence. Under that mystic thought there 
lies a foundation of truth, substantiated by history and approved 
by reason. 

Let us examine, now, the course which philosophy pursued in 
order to take its position in the relations of the civil law. 

That law had already undergone a primary and important mod- 
ification. In escaping from the jealous hands of the patriciate in 
order to become semi-plebeian, it was divested of the religious 
element, and its sacred tinge originally so marked was more and 
more effaced by the ravages of credulity. Religion, therefore, 
withdrew from the practice of the law. The god Terminus was 
trembling on the boundary of the Roman domain ; the libripens 
of mancipation was no longer a pontiff, the augur who measured 
property had been succeeded by the civil agrimensor; confarrea- 
tion was falling into disuse as an inconvenient superstition, and 
that saying of Petronius—Wemo celum, celum putat ; nemo Jovem 
pli facit’—was already a practical truth. 

But if the Jaw was no longer religious it remained profoundly 
civil, and defended itself with energy, in its inflexible formulary 
and jealous’ originality. In vain did the political constitution 
receive the rudest checks; the law which had ontlived the 


‘The ceremony of confarreation was becoming obsolete, and was 
observed, if at all, by a few families only. For this change many causes 
might be assigned, and chiefly the inattention of both sexes to the in- 


terests of religion. The ceremonies were also attended with some diffi 


culty and hence had fallen into disuse. Annals of Tacitus, iv., xvi. 


Speech of Tiberius. 

* Satyr, c. xliv, in fine. No one believes in heaven, no one cares a hair 
for Jove. He also ridiculed the number of the gods. Facilius possit 
deum. quam hominem invenire—c, XVii. 

*L. I. C. de Formulis. That procedure is regarded as an improvement 
upon the Actions of the law. The /egis actiones were superceded by the 
lex Ebutia and leges Julia, that is to say, by the civil process, called the 
Formula.—Gaius. Inst. iv. 30, e¢ seg. 
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religious element survived also the constitution which gave it 
birth. The formal genius of the Romans admired that strong 
conception of aristocratic times, and respected in the relations of 
the family, and of property, that which it repudiated in political 
affairs. 

Accordingly, philosophy did not dare to revolutionize it and 
would have failed in the attempt. The veneration for the past, 
which harmonized itself so long at Rome with the greatest inno- 
vations, indicated another advance; it was that of ameliorations, 
slow and successive, which plilosophy preferred. Equity, then, 
deinanded her share of influence, not as a sovereign who desires 
to dispossess a usurper, but as a companidn who conceals under a 
timid exterior her views of government. The jurisconsults 


depicted her preferably as a supplement of the law, a mitigation 


of its severity in doubtful’ cases. While the civil law represented 
legal’ exactness, equity symbolized natural humanity without 
Lictors or Fasces.* The first is masculine, armed with authority ; 
the second feminine, powerful by her affectionate character. But 
we must not be deceived by her. Under that exterior of concili- 





‘No mitigation of the law—/aramentum juris—was procured by means 
of the tribunes of the people, Cicero pro Cluent. 33. The object of 
equity is to supply the deficiencies of the courts of law which, in conse- 
quence of a too rigid adherence to forms, etc., are incompetent to admin- 
ister complete justice. ‘Kquity,” says Macauley, “has been gradually 
shaping itself into a refined science which no human faculties could 
master without long and intense application.” See Blackstone, Wharton 
and Story and a dissertation de -d/quitate, by Marquardi, in the Tresor 
d’Otton, t. iv. p. 369. 

*L. 11, D. de penis. —L. 25, D. de legibus.—L. 12, §1, D. qui et a quid. 
manum, 

‘ L.51, §1 D. de fide t libert. —L. 85, § ult. D. de regul. juris.—L. 206, 
D. de reg. juris. 

“Nulla foro rabies, aut strict jurgia leges 
Norunt ; jura viris solum et sine fascidus equam.” 


Statius Sylv., lib. iii, cap. V, vers. 88. 
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ation and domestic economy was concealed an antithesis, formid- 
able to the civil law which she was anxious to reduce to total im- 
potency by lavishing upon it testimonials of respect. From the 
time of Cicero, therefore, the jurisprudence is an incessant struggle ; 
the two elements are in conflict, and the civil law finds itself con- 
demned, first and foremost, to the worst part—the defensive. The 
war is secretly carried to its very fireside, where equity aspires to 
realize the apelogue of the dog and her young. Under her 
standard march Servius Sulpicius, friend of Cicero ;' Crassus, the 
eloquent rival of Q. Sceevola’; all the jurisconsults of the time of 
Augustus, without distinction of sect* ; the emperors, both good and 
bad, the former from philosophic humanity, the latter on account 
of their hatred for the republican constitution, among whom we 
are compelled to name Caligula, that furious monster who 
recognized in the civil law only the debris of aristocratic ideas, and 
who, in his bratal antipathy, would have rejoiced in his ability to 
abolish it altogether.“ The emperor Claudius was less ardent in 


‘Neque enim ille—Servius Suspicius—magis juris consultus quam 
justitiew fuit. Ita id, que profiscibantur a legibus et a jure civile, semper 
ad facilitatem wquitatemque referebat. Illustrious judge and profound 
jurisconsult, he Servius Sulpicius, always brought back to mildness and 
equity, the decisions of the law and the rules of the civil law; better 
satisfied when, by explanations, he was able to reconcile differences than 


when he conducted with ability the progress of a suit. Philip. ix.5. 


* He, Crassus, gave such force to natural justice against a written instru- 
ment that he vanquished Q. Scwvola, the man most profoundly versed in 
the civil law. Ita enim multa tum contra scriptum pro equo et bono dixit, 
ut hominem acutissimum, Q. Scevolam, et in jure, in quo illa causa verte- 
bater, paratissimum obruet argumentorum exemplorumque copia. Cicero 
Brutum, 39. 

* Pothier, preface des Pand. p. xlix, n. 5, §2. 

*Suet. Caligula, 34. De juris quoque consultis, quasi scienti eorum 
omnem usum aboliturus swpe jactavit, se mehercle effectuarum, ne quid 


respondere possint preter eum. 
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his designs ; having been born in Gaul,' and entertaining but little 


favor for the Roman element, he endeavored to correct by equity 
those qualities in which the law was too intensely national—that is, 
too unyielding.” 

Finally, what shall I say of all the pretors whose edicts were 
inspired with the ideas of Claudius, and wrought, every day, some 
ruin in the ancient law? It is needless to say that Christianity 
was found on this side also. Tertullian made no mystery of avow- 
ing it, and declared that it is to equity that we must go to seek the 
criterium of beneficent laws.’ Besides, what strength did not the 
general doctrines of Christianity add to philosophic equity! What 
facilities were afforded reformatory tendencies by a morality which 
descended from the heights of the official world, to humanize the 
masses and permeate their hearts with a new spirit! What, in 
fact, was the object of the struggle between inflexible law and 
equity? To extend the domain of civil equality and of liberty, to 
throw down the walls of separation between men, and to spirit- 
nalize a law entirely devoted to materialism. Now, was not this 
object the same also as that pursued by Christianity upon the most 
liberal plan, and in every condition of the human spirit ? Accord- 
ingly the list of conquests, made by equity during this period and 
particularly after Tiberius, is most remarkable. 

I shall soon show how the condition of slaves, of sons under the 
paternal power, and of women was ameliorated, and how the 


‘See the Satire of Seneca against him with reference to his protection 
of the provinces. 

* Suet. Claudius, 14. In jurisdictione postulatoribus nisi frequenti die, 
ac per libellos, non temere respondit. 

* Apolog. $4. Are not you, yourselves, says Tertullian, in your efforts 
to illumine the darkness of antiquity, cutting and hewing with the new axes 
of imperial rescripts and edicts, that whole ancient, rugged forest of your 
laws ? 

How many laws lie hidden out of sight which still ought to be reformed ; 
for it is neither their age nor the dignity of their makers that commends 


them, but simply that they are just. 
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Roman succession based originally upon aristocratic ideas, coalesced 


moment I shall recall the events which followed. 

At first the Roman element, supported by the aristocracy, sought 
to maintain the unequal distinctions between citizens and provin- 
cial subjects; but the emperors, favorable to an improvement 
which would strengthen the sources of population, enlarged the 
rights of citizenship and extended them even to the provinces.’ 
A new fact soon revealed itself to the astonished aristocracy ; it 
was that an emperor might be chosen elsewhere than st Rome,’ 
and there were provinces that envied that city the masters chosen 
from among their people. We reckon Spanish Caesars and African 
Ceesars; the Roman blood has lost its prestige. Finally, under 
Caracalla, the ancient law bows before its victorious rival. Unity 
takes the place of the diversity and inequality of rights, all the 
strata of population coalesce, citizenship is accorded to every sub- 
ject, and the empire becomes the country of all.* 

In the law of property we discover the dualism of the res man- 
cipt and res nec mancipt. But if the investiture of res mancip 
was still subject tu the superstition of mancipation in consequence 
of a remembrance—completely effaced however—of the primitive 
law of the State, property in things mee mancipi boldly proclaimed 
its nnion with the natural law, and received therefrom its only 


support.* 


' Not individuals simply, but whole nations, were naturalized at once 
and blended with the Roman name. Speech of Claudius to the Senate. 
Tacitus. Annal, xi 24. 

2» At the death of Nero, a new political secret was for the first time 
divulged. It was perceived that elsewhere than at Rome an emperor 
might be invested with imperial power. The Fathers seized the opportu- 
nity to exercise their rights and were delighted with the novelty of free- 
dom and legislative authority, while honest men began to entertain hopes 
for the constitution. ‘Tacitus, Hist. 1.4. 

* Tante molis erat ! 


*Gaius |. 1. D. de acquir. rer. dom.—U lp. Fragm., xix, 7.—*“l'he expla- 


with a system borrowed from the rights of relationship. For a 
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Natural property—in bonis—favored by the pretor, had nearly 
the same advantages as the quiritarian estate. The Senate, it is 
true, was inflexible as to the maintenauce of national formalities. 
In order to become a Senator at the time of Pliny the Younger, 


1 


it was necessary to have the investiture by mancipation ;' for the 
possession of natural property did not confer senatorial rank. 
But in civil relations the natural estate could attack and defend 
itself as energetically as the quiritarian, and the line which sepa- 
rated them was, so to say, entirely nominal. 


By the side of usucaption, which only protected Italian’ posses- 
sions, arose prescription which covered with its shield the 
possession of provincial® lands; between them time was the most 


important distinguishing feature. The right to make a will, at 


nation of res mancipi,” says Dr. Maine, is “ that the objects of enjoyment 
honored above the rest were the forms of property known first and earliest 
to each community.” ‘Tompkins & Lemon, however, think that this state 
ment would be correct if instead of community the writer had said family. 
Dr. Maine is also considered not quite correct in describing res mancipr 
as “ things which require a mancipation,” and res nec mancipi as “ things 
which did not require a mancipation, or, the bare delivery of the article.” 
A res nec mancipt did not always require delivery, and a res mancipi might 
be transferred bv mancipatio or in jure cessto. Gaius, 11,29; Maine’s Ane 
Law. p. 277 et se g—Gaius, Tomek. & Lem. edition, p. 117. 

1 Kpist. x,3. 

? Gaius, ii,46. Item—provincialia predia usucaptionem non recipiuat 
Provincial land is not subject to usucaption 

*Ulp. L 10, D. Si servit. vind;—Diocl. & Maximin. 1. 2, 3, 9, C. d 
prescript. ‘ong te mporis, 

Usucaption existed before the xii Tables. One year sufficed to estab 


lish the ownership of movables, and two for immovables. The occupants 
i 


ownership and the pretors protected that right by preseription. Ten vears 
sufficed to confirm the right of the occupant if he and the claimant had, 
during that time, inhabited the same province; if not, then twenty years 


22 
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first confined exclusively to citizens who were fathers’ of families, 
was extended to sons under the paternal power, as to their cas- 
trensian’ property, to women’, and to all the subjects of the empire.* 

The form of the testament became two-fold in order to render 
it less intricate. There was the Roman form, per es et Libram, and 
the pretorian more flexible and less complex,’ which, if it did not 
bestow the inheritance, gave possession of the property. On all 
sides the trammels were removed ; the aim being simplicity. 

The testator no longer had the right of disposing of his estate 
without remembering his children. If he passed them in silence 
the pretor assumed a special pretext, a color of right, for revoking 
his testament, although it might conform to the strict law." He 
adjudged the testator insane, and annulled his work in spite of the 
law. Besides, children could not be disinherited without just 


was necessary to perfect the right of possession. The difference between 
Italian and provincial soil was removed by Justinian, and the length of 
possession prescribed by that emperor gave the domininum, instead of be- 
ing merely a means of repelling an action. Just. Inst. Sandars’ edition, 
T. vi. p. 228, et seg. Cicero, Top. 4. See page 39, above, note 2. 

* Patresfamilias. Kvery Roman citizen had the right—if sud juris—of 
making a testament. Gaius, ii, 114; Inst. Just. ii,12; Sanders’ Just., 
p. 270. 

*Ulp. Fragm. xx,10; The castrensian property embraced whatever the 
soldier who was filius familias acquired in actual service. About the time 
of Augustus it became necessary to hold out special inducements to those 
in the military service, and the filius familias then became sud juris with 
respect to his castrensian property. This advantage, however, did not 
exist in the early Roman law. 

*Ulp. Fragm. Joc. cit, 15; Gains, ii, 106. * /d. 

*Ulp., xxviii5 and6. By the 118th Novel of Justinian there was 
finally established a single law of inheritance for the empire. Gaius, 
Tomp. & Lem. Ed. p. 318. Sandars’ Just., p.*258. 

* A testament validly made but failing in this respect, was liable to be 
set aside on application of the children. It was brought before the 
centumviri, and if pronounced tnoffictosum, the inheritance passed accord- 
ing to the succession ab intestato, i. 2. D. de inoffic. test. and Inst. Just., 
same title. Cicero in Verr, i42. Sandars’ Just. Inst. Introduc. §80. 
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cause,’ and the Falcidian fourth was assured to heirs as a reserva- 
tion.” What has become of the celebrated power of the father of 
the family expressed in that ambitious formula; Dicat testator et 
ertt lex / 

In testaments there still remained some inconvenient severities ; 
the institution, which was subordinate to certain conditions of 
passive capacity ;* the opening; the sacramental Formule of 
legacies ; and an intimate relation between legacies and bequests 
such that the nullity of the former carried with it that of the latter, 
What did the philosophic genius do then? It invented codicils 
and testamentary trusts, which permitted an escape from the 
authority of forms and secured by indirect means results similar 
to those which were the appanage of measures direct and legal. 

Henceforth the will of man is placed on an equality with that 
of the civil‘ law. His right to transmit his property after death 
begins to have its foundation in individual spontaneity ; it is no 


longer a pure concession of the law and the State.* The natural 


1T,. 2. D. de iffoc. test. Valer. Maxim. Lib. vii. ¢ vii, n. 3 and 4. 

* Dig. ad legem Faleidia. By the lex Falcidia it was provided that a 
testator should not bequeath in legacies more than three-fourths of his 
inheritance ; and it was therefore a necessary consequence that the heir 
received at least a fourth of the inheritance. See also Gaius, ii.,227, 
Tomk. & Lem. Ed. Excellent note. 

* Institution was the declaration, determining who should continue the 
persona, the legal existence of the testator; it was the most important 
part of the testament veluti caput atque fundamentum totius testamentt, 
All other dispositions were only conditions imposed upon the heir and 
were accessories to the institution. A foreigner could not be instituted 
heir, nor could a woman after the Voconian law passed. <A. U. U., 585. 
See Montesquieu in this regard. Gaius, 1i,183-185. Sandars’ Just. Inst. 
p. 281-282. Just. Inst., ii, Tit. xiv. 

*Ulp. Fragm. xxv, l. 

* Nec ex rigore juris civilis proficiscitur, sed ex voluntate datur relinquen 
tis. It no longerarises from the rigor of the law but from the will of the 


testator. Ulp. Fragm., xxv, 1. 
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law which has made its appearance in the very origin of property 
insinuates itself into that which governs its transfer both among 
the living and on account of death. 

Light also bursts forth in the system of obligations, of which, 
according to the civil law, there were two sources, contracts and 


torts,’ Upon that ideait bases its classifications and gives the 


names and form of exact categories. For example: it divides 
contracts’ into those perfected by delivery of the thing, by solemn 
words, by entry in the book of domestic accounts, or by consent 
respectively, and ordains that every species of contract be subject 
to its own dogmatic rules—provided those rules are especially 
incident either to a respect for the words of the contract or to 
certain conceptions of facts foreseen and determined.’ 

But the natural law does not consent to remain imprisoned in 
this narrow circle. Although respecting the system as a whole, it 
alters its separate parts, sometimes changing the lines of demarea- 
tion,’ and at others attaching an obligation and an action’ to facts 


‘Omnis enim obligatio vel ex contractu vel ex delicto. For every obliga- 
tion arises either from a contract or a tort. These words are from Gaius, 
iii, 88—who adds—Digest xliv 7, |—aut proprio quodam jure ex variis 
causarum figuris. ‘The history of the Roman law of obligations is most 
important to the student of English law.” Tomk. & Lem.’s Gaius, p. 481. 
Sandars’ Just. p. 421. 

* Quatuor genera sunt: aut enim re contrahitur obligatio, aut verdis, aut 
litter’s, aut consensu. “andars’ Justinian, p. 58,59. See also Just. Inst. 
Lib. iii. Tit. xiv,l., as to obligations contracted re, Sandars’ Ed. p. 425. 
See also Hunter’s Rom. L. p. 292, as to Jitterts. 

*Gaius I, 88; Tomk. & Lem. Gaius, p. 481, 482; Sandars’ Just. 
Inst. p. 81, 422 et seg. Just. Inst. iii. 13 & 14; Maine’s Anc. Law. p, 314, 
as to the necwm; Puchta’s Jnst. Vol. ii., p. 233; Grote’s Greece iii, 215; 
Savigny; Trait. de Droit Rom. Mod. v. sec, 219. 

‘See for example D. xiii, t. 6, 4. Commod, vel contra. 

*An obligation had no legal validity unless an action could be brought to 
enforce it. It was by having an action attached to it, that a civil was 
distinguished from a natural obligation which, however clearly it might 
bind the conscience, was yet not made compulsory by having an action to 


enforce it. Sandars’ Just., p. 420. 
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not foreseen, but which violate that rule of the conscience, that no 
one should enrich himself at the expense of another.’ Vainly 
had the law of the Twelve Tables ordained that parties should be 
held only to that expressly agreed to ;* for all that enters into the 
precepts of good faith is understood as a part of every contract.’ 

The sacramental words were not yet abolished in stipulations ; 
there were formule even for the making of contracts, the use of 
which was confined exclusively to Roman citizens and others 
which belonged to the law of nations.‘ . But the generalization of 
the law of citizenship will cause these differences to disappear, 
leaving but a single formula for all. When Christianity prevails 
we shall see what will happen.’ 

Nor is this all. The legislator has said : no one shall be bound 
except by a contract or tort. But equity responds, are there not in 
social relations several causes which, without entering precisely 
into the class of contracts or torts, are nevertheless of a character 
to produce obligations? The pretors then applied the hand of 
force to the civil law by inventing the system of quasi-contracts, 
and quasi-torts, which brought before the tribunal of human 
justice, those duties hitherto abandoned to the inspirations of 
conscience." 

Finally the system of procedure was transformed at many 


points. The actions of the law, with their symbolic combat, estab- 


Loe. cit. ~ Sicut lingua nuncupavit, ita jus esto. 
* Cicer. de natur. deor. iii, 30. 

*Sed hac quidem verborum obligatio; Dari spondes ? Spondeo, propria 
civium Romanorum est, cetere vero juris gentium sunt; itaque inter 


omnes homines, sive cives Romanos sive peregrinos, valent, But this 





form of verbal obligation—Do you engage to give? | engage—is peculiar 
to Roman citizens, the other forms pertain to the jus gentium, and therefore 
are valid among all men, whether Roman citizens or foreigners. 

* Just. Inst. de verb. oblig. Lib. iii, 15. 

*L. 1, C. de cont. stipul. But this law should be combined with that for 
the suppression of the formula by Constance, L. 10, C. de cont. stipul. 


See charter vi, below. 
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lished gestures and sacramental words, were replaced in part by a 
system of formule more simple and less unmercifal,’ and the juris- 
consults applauded the victory which equity had achieved. 

The substitution of the formulg for the actions of the law was 
of itself, however, but an imperfect work, still too much controlled 
by the love of the letter and the superstition of words. It had its 
birth and was developed, during a period beginning a little ante- 
rior to the time of Cicero and ending with that of Augustus. 
Philosophy and Christianity kad not yet had time to spiritualize 
the ideas of the law, whose intelligence was still too much sub- 
ected to the power of form. 

I desire to push this review no further. We have seen that the 
ingenious efforts employed by equity, in enlarging her domain, 
consisted wholly in grouping her innovations around the ancient 
civil law, so narrow in its conceptions aud so material in its 
applications. 

The jurisprudence tends towards simplicity in its first principles, 
but becomes complex in its machinery. Two heterogeneous 
elements are juxtaposed ; sometimes they approach and unite ; 
more often they separate and become jealous. There is a want of 
harmony in the majestic work, which we perceive at every step to 


. . . . ? 
be the price of painful concessions and obstinate combats. The 


chef d’euvre would have been thie possibility of securing a com- 
plete fusion of the two elements. But the more ancient had been 
too highly tempered to allow itself to be so quickly effaced, and 
the law of the imperial, which we are accustomed to call the classic, 
epoch exhibits strong evidence of its transition. Some great, some 
immense improvements are still to be desired. We feel that the 


‘With the advance of civilization the /egis actiones with their exact 
formalities and dramatic procedure, pot only imperilled but often frustrated 
the ends of justice. This led to the gradual introduction of the system of 
civil process termed the formule. Similar real orimaginary causes among 
others led to the adoption of the New York Code. Gaius iv, 30, Tomk- 
& Lemon’s Gaius, p. 635, et seg. Keller's Civ. Proc., Ruttman Eng. Civ. 
Proc. Puchta’s Inst. Horace, Lib., i. Sat. 8, vers. 74, e¢ seg. 
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law is far from being the last expression of a complete science ; it 
is rather that ef a transitory situation of a transitional state. I 
have not a single reproach for the distinguished characters who 
have taken part in the work. They were subject to the influence 
of their age and of their country. Rome was not designed as the 
theatre of harmony ; Providence gave her force as an inheritance 


and combat marks every phase of her civilization. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Christian Epoch. Constantine. 


We have already seen what were the elements of the progress 
of the civil law anterior to Constantine. The advance was slow 
under the Stoie philosophy, influenced, indirectly after Tiberius, 
by the Christian religion. The advent of Coustantine was princi- 
pally characterized by an ostensible and direct reliance upon 
Christianity. The Bishops, Fathers of the Church and councils, 
gave the reformative impulse, and accelerated its progress. The 
perfection of the jurisprudence is due less to itself than to 
theology. 

Nevertheless it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
religious revolution which placed the first Christian Emperor on 
the throne resulted in an immediate radical and absolute reform in 
institutions. Constantine reformed many things but did not bring 
everything to a common level ; that he could not do. 

In facet, if the emperor was Cliristian the empire was still semi- 
pagan. Before converting institutions it was necessary for him to 
devote himself to the converting of hearts. Revolutions are 
mature only when ideas and acts are analogous. 

Paganism was profoundly attached to society. Neglected as 
religion it lived in the manners. Many who were Christians in 
faith were still pagan in their civil and domestic habits. Nothing 
demands greater moderation and sagacity of the legislator, than 
that authority of manners which resists so violently when an 


attempt is made to subdue it. 
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There were established interests also which must be carefully 
managed. A prudent government appreciates the importance of 
taking them into consideration. 

It would have been, however, a beautiful Christian Utopia to 
realize and proclaim the equality of all men and the liberty of all 
slaves on the day when the Labarum conquered the eagles of Rome.’ 

A century after Constantine, John the Usurper, an ephemeral 
sovereign, decreed the perpetual enfranchisement of the servile® 
class. But there are ideas which a government without any future 
can alone entertain. What could the slaves have done with 
liberty improvised for their misfortune? A government which 
ought to endure weighs with more maturity the acts which bind 
it to the future. Saint Paul never anticipated an abrupt and 
unexpected emancipation of the slaves; for he counseled resigna- 
tion to those freedmen of God. 

On the other hand the spiritual government from which Con- 
stantine loved to take his inspirations had not, at that epoch, the 
homogeneous organization which it afterwards attained. D»ubt- 
less the councils did much, the Fathers of the Church multiplied 
their prodigies of activity, and their genius, fervid and untiring, 
shone with a living and majestic splendor. The church was in 
the condition of a representative monarchy, whose head is too 
weak for its body. The papacy had not yet seized that vigorous 
control which during the reigns of Gregory VII and Innocent ITI 
exerted an influence so salutary upon the moralization of 


humanity.’ 


‘In the battle of Rome won by Constantine over Maxentius. The 
Labarum is described as a long pike intersected by a transverse beam, sup- 
porting a silken banner wrought with the images of the monarch and his 
children, enclosing a monogram expressive of the figure of the cross and 
the initial letters of the name of Christ. Gibbon Chap. xix. 

» Etudes Historique de M. de Chateaubriand, vol. ii, p. 118. Sozomen, 
l. ix,e. 16; Godfroy, Dissert., p. 486; Procopius de Bell. Vandal. |. i. c. 3, 
p. 182. Gibbon, Chap. xxxii. 

*See Milman’s Latin Christianity. Vols. iii and iv. Bowden’s life of 
Gregory vii, 1840. Voigt’s Hildebrandt als Papst, Gregory VII und Sein 
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In its connection too immediate with the empire the Church was 
not sufticiently mistress of its own movements. The protection of 
the temporal power was a restraint upon the protege whose grand 
ideas were sometimes belittled in submission to the expediency of 
an earthly policy. 

Finally the Church having been early distracted by heresies, the 
principal occupation of its orthodox spirits was the formulization 
of the fundamental dogmas upon which reposed the unity of 
faith. The labors of the councils and fathers were principally 
directed to that end, whence it happened that attention was more 
earnestly directed to theological doctrines than to the reform of 
morals by the municipal law. As two undertakings so vast could 
not march abreast it became necessary to choose between them. 
The dogma controlled morals as the principle controls the con- 
sequence. I do not say, note it well, that ethics were, on that 
account, entirely forgotten. The admirable books and eloquent 
sermons of the lathers of the Church bear evidence against that 
supposition. What Ido urge, however, is that the triumph of 
theology aroused more practical effurts than did the triumph of 
morality through the municipal law ; and such ought to have been 
the case. I am aware that Gibbon,’ a philosopher of the eighteenth 
century, considered it a subversion of the truth. I do not share 
that opinion. I am convinced that the policy of the Church was 
good, and that morality without the dogma would have miserably 


perished in the encounter with barbarism, and that a durable civil- 


ization could not have sprung from philosophy. 

Such, then, were the circumstances under which Constantine 
found himself placed. He understood remarkably well that the 
lever of a radical revolution was powerless, and that society was 
nowhere in a condition to support it. 





Zeitalter. Gregory did much to restrain the tyranny that oppressed the 
subject, and to suppress the vices that deformed society and the Church ; 
while the high character of Innocent seems to surpass in some respects 
that of any one of the whole succession of Roman Bishops. 
* Chapters xvi and xliv 
23 
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I will not follow him in his political life. Let us leave him to 
complete the oriental monarchy sketched out by Dioclesian, and to 
remove the capital of the world in the interest of the new spirit, 
while we confine curselves to the civil law. 

We have already seen that the classic jurisprudence had be- 
queathed systems maturely prepared, with respect to the family, 
property, contracts and procedure, and it certainly would have 
been very difficult, in the midst of civil and foreign wars, the- 
ological discussions and the opposition of ancient manners, to 
replace such systems by a code at once harmonious and complete. 
What was feasible and at the same time most urgent was the 
improvement of those systems in the same manner as they had 
ameliorated the aristocratic jurisprudence. Constantine accepted 
then, not by weakness, but by necessity and prudence the existing 
edifice with its faulty plan and incongruities, and found himself 
compelled to place therein the Christian spirit ill at ease, side by 
side with the remains of the ancient Roman spirit. On that 
account the dualism developed by philosophy was not transformed 
into unity by Christianity. There was always the struggle 
between law and equity and the difficult adjustment of their con- 
trary pretensions. Roman civilization—everything proves it more 
and more conclusively, was never completely able to break away 
from that antagonism which always infected its law. 

True it is that equity, seconded immediately by Christianity, 


gained at once considerable ground. Many things which pagan 


yhilosophy had considered as belonging to natural justice, Christian 
pa: sings d ’ 


philosophy starting from a more liberal position regarded as of the 
strict law. The elements of the combat were often displaced. In 
that consisted the progress, the soul of whose development was the 
combat ; and the entire force of Christianity arrayed on one side 
alone could not put an end to the struggle. 

The department of jurisprudence to which Constantine directed 
his particular attention in order to harmonize it with the principles 
of Christianity was the law of persons. I shall treat presently 
of slavery, marriage, the second marriage, divorce, the degrees of 


consanguinity, the concubinate, the paternal power and of the con- 
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dition of women; I shall also speak of successions. We shall see 
how much Christian legislation did to elevate the man physical to 
the dignity of the man moral, and to eliminate to the advantage 
of the rights of nature, the arbitrary rights conceded by the civil 
law. But at the same time we shall discover the incessant difficul- 
ties which Christianity had to surmount in order to subdue to the 
purity of its principles spirits so completely saturated with poly- 
theism and shall then be less astonished at the absence of a 
Christian code during the primitive times of its advent. 

As everything could not be accomplished by law Constantine 
had recourse to persuasion to prepare the way for authority. The 
bishops invested by him with numerous temporal privileges were 
placed, so to say, by the side of the citizens in order to enlighten 
them, to be the arbitrators of their differences and to protect the 
feeble. Ata later period this intervention was extensively devel- 
oped ; it became the principle of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which played so important a part during the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. Without it justice itself would have been inevi 
tably eclipsed; a fact which the transcendent impartiality of 
Robertson has recognized. For the moment the Episcopal arbitra- 
tion was far from being so widely extended. The clergy, how- 
ever, enjoyed an ascendency which led the people to them 
voluntarily, so that bishops often spent the entire day in acts of 
conciliation. Impressed with their sagacity the pagans themselves 
sought their advice, and submitted their affairs and suits to their 
decisions.’ This kind of mediation, counselled by St. Paul,’ main- 
tained peace between the Christians of the Primitive Church. It 
was extended, after Constantine, by popular favor and the support 
of the prince, and contributed powerfully towards promoting the 
introduction of Christian sagacity into civil relations. Unrestrained 


by judicial forms the decisions of the bishops restored the law to 


1 Mem. del Acad des inscriptions et belles-lettres, \777—Vol xxxix, p. 
569. Mem. de M. de Pouilli. 


*T Corinthians, vi, 1 et seq. 
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reason and equity.' They gave more consideration to good faith 
than to the servitude of language,’ more to the natural than to the 
strict law, more to religious and moral than to civil precepts. In 
fine, charity, benevolence and truth reigned in this tribunal, more 
humane and farther removed from the spirit of contention’ than 
was the official justice of the Prefect of the Pretorium. More- 
over as patron of the feeble the bishop interposed between master 
and slave, and father and child,‘ and corrected abuses of authority 
and maladministration. Pupils were under his protection, and 
he took care that they should be provided with tutors and 
curators,” It is certainly to the solicitude of the bishops for those 
dependent beings whom Christ had surrounded with his tender- 
ness,’ that we must attribute that important Jaw of Constantine 
granting to minors’ a mortgage upon the personal property of their 


‘I Timothy, iii., 3. Constantine ordained that their judgments should 
have the same force as those which he himself rendered, and that they 
should be executed throughout the whole empire. Sozomen, liv., I 
Chap. ix. De Pouilli loc. cit., p. 569. 

*Romans, iii, 13, and in opposition the Twelve Tables: uti lingua 
nuncupassit. 

* Romans ii, 8 ; I Timothy, iii, 3. 

*L. 6. C. de spect. and L. 2, C. Theod. de Leonibus. 

*L: 27 and 30 C. de episcopt audientia, The tutor was given to the 
person and not only admizistered the property of the pupil but supplied 
what was wanting to complete the pupil’s legal character. The exclusive 
duty of the curator was to see that the pupil under his care did not waste 
his goods. This tulelage of pupils was designed as a protection for one 
whose tender years prevented hin from defending himself. Inst. Just. I, 
Title 13. 

* “Suffer little children to come unto me,” said the Savior. 

* At Roman law persons were of age at twenty-five. Minors were 
either puberes or impuberes ; the former being placed under the curator, the 
latter under the tutor. Boys were impuberes until fourteen, girls until 


twelve years of age. Gaius, I, 196. 
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tutors,’ and protecting by the strongest guaranties the alienation of 
their real estate. In other relations the legislation of Constantine 
was distinguished for its Christian humanity. We shall see, here- 
after, how he generalized the law regulating the succession of 
mothers to the estates of their children by reconciling that law 
with the prejudice of agnation of which he was unable to disem- 
barrass himself. Good faith received from him the amplest sanc- 
tions, through the law requiring witnesses to take an oath before 
giving their testimony, and his aversion to that love of litigation 
which St. Paul condemned led him to punish the litigant who 
should take a rash appeal.* Finally he regulated the form of 
codicils which had become exceedingly popular on account of their 
simplicity,’ removed from legacies the sacramental words by which, 
as I have before said, the testator was subjected to the yoke of 
certain formule and ordained that in the execution of a will the 
intention of the testator should take precedence of a mere arrange- 


‘A mortgage—hypotheca tacita was created by the law upon the 
property of the tutor in favor of the pupil. Mon. Com. des Hypoth, Vol. 
II, n. 420. Sandars’ Just. Inst. p. 225, et seg. Tutors and curators were 
required to give security against wasting or destroying the property of 
their pupils. Just. Inst., lib. I, Title xxiv; C. v. 51, 13; Novel. 78; D. 
xxvi, 2, 17, 19, 1. 

*L. 3 ©. Theod. de fide test. vear 324. At the time of Gaius parties 
might be punished tor recklessly bringing or defending a suit. See Gaius, 
iv, 174; C. ii, 5, 9, 2; Just. Inst. iv, Title xvi. Either party might 
compel his adversary to swear that he had good grounds for bringing or 
defending the action. Sandars’ Justin., p. 597. The time during which 
an appeal could be taken was extended by Justinian from two to ten days 
after judgment, or to three days if an attorney (procurator), and not the 
party himself, had conducted the suit. The appeal lay from the judge 
back to the pretor, to the Senate or imperial council, and finally to the 
emperor himself. See Puchta Jnstit., 2,216. Sandars’ Just. p. 600; 
L. 16, 17, C. Theod. de appel., L. 1,C. Theod. de officio pref. pred, 

*L. 1 C. Theod. de test. et codicil, Constantine also abolished the pun- 
ishment of crucifixion out of reverence for the sacred symbol. 
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ment of words.’ It is here especially that the religious policy 
which governed Constantine reveals itself. At that epoch nearly 
all codicils and testaments contained pious devises.’ As it had 
been the custom under the pagan princes to remember the emperor 
in the last will and testament, so under the dominion of Chris- 
tianity the faithful regarded it as a duty to leave to the Church a 
souvenir of their piety. It was an homage rendered at the last 
moment to the Master of all things, to Him from whom all riches 
emanate, and it reveals to us the fact that ideas had undergone a 
great revolution. 

I have said that according to the principlesof the ancient Roman 
Constitution, property in objects of the greatest value, that is to 
say, in things mancipi, was regarded as proceeding trom the State. 
But the Christians had never accepted that hypothesis. Accord- 
ing to their principles the earth belongs to God with the fulness 
thereof.’ The appropriation was by divine right the fruit of labor* 
and sacred. It is true that at the advent of the Church a com- 
munity of goods was formed among the faithful’; but it was a 


necessity only, and not a condition absolute of the right of 
property.” That state of thingsceased with the accidental cireum- 
stances which had given it birth. Property remained a right of 
nature inherent in man, aright which was absolute and modified 
only by charity. Accordingly the idea that the State was the 





'Cujas, on the title of the Code, de test. according to Eusebius. Life of 
Constantine—lib. iv. c. xxvi. The observations of Godefroy do not appear 
to me to overthrow the opinion of Cujas, and the assertions of Eusebius, 
with respect to L. 1, C. Theod. de test. From the fact that the laws, 15 
of the Code, de test. and 21 de leg. are by Constance, it does not follow 
that Constantine had not made similar laws. See also Lord Mackenzie 


Roman Law, p. 224. 
* Mem. de |’ Acad. des inscript. Vol. xxxix, p. 581. Mem. de M. de 


Pouilli. 
*1 Corinth. x, 26. ‘I Corinth. ix, 7,14; Philip., iv, 15. 
* Act. Apost. ii, 44, 45; iv, 32, 37; Romans, xv, 26. 
* Act. Apost. v, 4. This text is proof positive of the fact. 
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source of all Roman property was rapidly becoming obliterated 
from popular belief, and the estate natural finally absorbed the 


estate civil. Wesee Constantine registering the death of this idea 
when he equalized the two kinds of property and declared that a 
distinction between things of mancipation or not of emancipation 
should be no longer recognized.’ 

Accordingly the sentiment expressed by the Christians in their 
reverential bequests was their belief in the divine origin of 
property ; they desired to make that property reascend to its origin 
by testimonials of gratitude for a God far more powerful than the 
State itself, and the sovereign Dispenser of all their blessings. 
That consequently covetous spirits may have made the most of 
the credulity of feebl» minds and renewed the scandal of legacy 
hunters, we do not wish to deny. But at the period of which we 
are speaking the abuse had not yet made its appearance. Con- 
stantine only obeyed public opinion which everywhere voluntarily 
placed testaments under the protection of the ecclesiastics." He 
ordained that subtleties of words should not annul the last vow of 
man; and to that solemn vow, no longer the arrogant law of the 
Twelve Tables,’ but the act of a Christian resignation, he gave 
good faith as an attendant, and protected it against the technical 
chicanery of the friends of the formule. 

Under these circumstances the Roman testament per as et 
libram was rapidly becoming obsolete." The ancient forms could 


'L. unic., C. de usucap. transform. L. unic. C. de nudo jure. Quirtt. toll. 

*M. de Pouilii oc. cit. p. 581, 582. 

* The XII Tables first introduced testamentary succession into the 
Roman jurisprudence in the following words: uti legasset super familia 
pecuniaque sue rei ita jus esto. 

* Before the XII Tables there was no real testament but the enactment 
of a law—testamentum in calatis comitiis by the people. The testament 
per es et libram in its older form was only an enactment by the legislature, 
curies, empowering the person named to enter upon and enjoy the 
property of the deceased as his own. For five hundred years in ancien, 
Rome succession was regulated entirely by the jus ctvile, for a second five 
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not be acclimated under the new spirit; Christianity parched 
them, and another order of ideas demanded a different class of 
formalities. 


hundred vears by the ancient law or by the jus gentium under the direc- 
tion of the Pretor. Justinian combined the two systems into one, in the 
118 Nov. V. Gaius, Tomk. & Lem. Ed. p. 298, 299 


Z. HAZARD POTTER, 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE 
ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 


It is almost indispensable for the understanding of the Theology 
of the Early Church that we should enter more fully than is 
usually thought necessary into its relations with the contemporary 
systems of Jewish speculation and Ethnical philosophy. There 
were constant influences and counter influences passing and re- 
passing between these systems of thought and the teachers of the 
early Church, and the effects of this are clearly evident in the 
shaping of many of their theological conceptions and even in the 
language of their canonical and authoritative Scriptures. Among 
the various means through which these relations between the 
teachings of the Church and the thinking of the outside world 
were est blished and maintained, none were more important or 
more lasting than the intellectual and spiritual tendencies which 
proceeded from the schools and other literary and religious insti- 
tutions of the celebrated capital ef Grecian Egypt, the city of 
Alexandria. 

This city was founded by the wise foresight of the great con- 
queror of the ancient world as the place where his Greek power 
could be brought to bear most easily on Egypt, and which 
therefore was best suited for the Greek capital of that land of mys- 
tery and wonder. It is not probable he had in view any especial 
adaptation of the city as that centre of the world’s intellectual 
life which it afterwards became; and yet its admirable facilities 
for communication with every part of the then known world, 
and the impress he left upon it by the munificence and wisdom of 
his dispositions in reference to its structure, were the conditions 
which gave it the possibility of this future eminence. 

24 
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The conquests of Alexander were unparalleled in history as 


having not only won victories of the sword, but also as establish- 





ing through these a permanent relation between the language, 
literature and thoughts of the great Greek world and the peoples 





of all the vast regions extending from the Adriatic to the Ganges, 
and from the Oxus to the Cataracts of the Nile. At the same 
time he so welded them together in a community of nations that 
they were led by necessity to a mutual interchange of thought, 
and to a corresponding influence upon each other of their respec- 
tive systems of philosophy and religion. 

After his death the Seleucide fell heirs to the Asiatic Satrapies 
of Persia. Their wide dominion touched India on the East, the 
Mediterranean and the Isles of Greece upon the West, and com- 
pelled more or less association between the philosophies of Greece 
and the religion of Zoroaster, while it also opened the way through 
which the gigantic speculations of the Brahmins and the mysti- 
cism of the self-abnegating Buddhists were by and by brought into 
connection with the calmer thinking of the western schools of theo- 
logy and logic. The remainder of Southwestern Asia—Arabia, 
Palestine and Southern Syria—with the valley of the Nile, were 
united under the single rule of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus (B. C, 





304 to 284). He embraced in his dominions the ancient empire 
of Egypt, with its mysteries and its learning, its wonderful tradi- 
tions and remains, its devoted adherents to their secret faith, and 
the olden priesthood who had preserved this unrevealed, and handed 
it, with their unopened hieroglyphics, down from the times before 
the Patriarchs. Under the same power also was the land of Judah ’ 
and its strange people. Maultitudes of these were at this time 
scattered everywhere, and everywhere were busy in intercourse 


among their separated brethren, and with the trade and occupa- 

tions of the places where they dwelt. They too still had their 

sacred books, locked in a language which was now a sacred tongue, 

used only in the close circle of the households of the devout, and i . ‘ 
the worship-service of the Temple and the Synagogue. Their old ; 

glory had departed, but they still demanded consideration from 7 


their rulers for their fierce bravery and indomitable patriotism 
And although their religion was both despised and little known 
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among their foreign conquerors, yet its sublime conceptions of the 
being and attributes of Deity, when brought into connection with 
certain of the more earnest of the philosophic and religious tenden- 
cies of those last ages of expiring Heathendom, added another 
potent element to the ferment of these centuries of change. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the spirit of all the ancient peoples 
led them to exclude themselves, as far as possible, from all outside 
impressious. Here and there a man like Pythagoras or Plato 
would seek wisdom at some other source than his own native 
fountains ; but the decided bias of all ancient nations was a deter- 
mined isolation from all types of thought which differed from the 
tendencies peculiar to themselves. Yet notwithstanding this, the 
inherent disposition of the human mind to recognize deep truths 
and germinal conceptions is so universal, that when these nations 
were placed by inter-colonizing war and commerce in close and 
necessary contact with each other, it was simply impossible but 
they must mutually receive ideas from their different religions and 
philosophies, and must become, however unconscious of the source, 
increasingly impressed by these. 

These changes of necessity were slow and often intermittent. 
There was no ready medium of transmission, as we have in printed 
books. Most of the great religions concealed their sacred writings 
and veiled their esoteric doctrine in mysterious symbols. There 
were but few translations, and these only among people who were 
closely associated in some peculiarly intimate relation. The wide 
spread of the Greek language, however, and the necessity for its 
acquisition and use by men of every creed, together with the 
enforced communications of politics and trade, removed many of 
these impediments. In the course of the three centuries from 
Alexander to the Christian Era there was a large interchange of 
thoughts among the great systems of Greece, Judea, Persia, 
Egypt and Hindostan, and thus each of these stamped its impress 
more or less clearly on the general modes of thinking of that 
tumultuous and transforming period. 

In this wide range of intellectual movement there was no place 
of any moment in the Western world which did not share in some 
degree the universal impulse; but it was in Alexandria that the 
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various factors were most definitely brought together ; and it was 
from this centre that their most abiding and powerful influences 
were radiated. It was no accident of mere locality or cireum- 
stances which gave to Alexandria this high pre-eminence. 


When Ptolemy the First came to the throne of Egypt he had 
the unusual wisdom to see that there was something higher for a 
ruler to desire than the domination of a great kingdom by the 
force of arms. Egypt, though long down-trodden under Persia, 
was still a mighty people. His army was composed of a small 
handful of Greeks, and a miscellaneous gathering of unreliable, 
and lawless mercenaries. With the eye of a great ruler, he 
perceived that either he must establish some attractive influence 
over this conquered nation, or else it would be the struggle of 
brute force which soon or late must decide who should be master. 
Hither they would compel him to become Egyptian, and govern in 
all things as they desired, or he must hold them in subjection by 
the terror of a crushing but uncertain army. Few princes of the 
world have ever thought so wisely. His decision was to bring all the 
influence of Grecian thought and Grecian polish to attract and 
cultivate the Egyptians, and win them to a recognition that there 
was a superior beauty and desirability in the institutions which he 
thus presented to them. Hence, while permitting them the full 
exercise of their own religion and their own peculiar studies, he 
determined to draw around himself a body of such men as would 
impress them with a kind and an amount of learning that should 
far excel their own; and who at the same time could give to him 
such aid as he might ask, for the better understanding and more 
wise employment of his authority as king. 


For these purposes, and as some say, at the suggestion of 
Demetrius Phalerius, he resolved to form a Royal School of 
learned and studious authors, discoverers and scholars, open to 
votaries of every science, and accessible alike to Grecian and 
Egyptian students; but one that should be organized entirely on 
a Grecian basis, pervaded by a Grecian spirit, and officered 
by Grecian men. Through this, and its associated institutions, 
he hoped to bring all the elements which had made Greece the 
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intellectual m‘stress of the world to bear upon the government and 
mental life of Egypt. R 

The agencies he thus devised and organized were two. The 
Museum and the Lrsrary. 

Tur Museum was a building erected especially for the residence 
and studies of the members of the school. It formed part’ of the 
royal palace, and comprised the most elaborate and _ stately 
structures of that enormous pile. There were large buildings of 
apartments where the members lived and carried on their various 
lines of study; a grand dining ball, surrounded by stately corri- 
dors; and a vast open gallery, where they could meet their 
auditors, and promenade while teaching, or for exercise. The 
members were all men of high literary or scientific reputation, 
selected, or approved on nomination of their fellows, by the king. 
Their number ranged at about thirty on an average, and seems 
never to have been at any one tine more than fifty. They were 
admitted from all parts of Greece, and from all the Greek-speak- 
ing people wherever they might be, were entertained at royal 
cost in the apartments built for them, and ate together at a 
common table in the dining hall, which was also provided from 
the royal treasury. These permanent residents of the Museum 
were not kept there as idle loungers, they were expected to be 
regularly occupied with some definite literary or scientific labor, 
whose range was very wide, and seems to have been unrestricted. 
They gave much time and care to the study of the languages and 
criticism of the text of the old Greek authors, especially to 
Homer, who was, from first to last, their undisputed master in the 
art of poetry, and their chief authority in the matter of religion. 
Their scientific labors were extended to well-nigh every subject 
which was then within the scope of human investigation and 
discovery. The great Aristotle was from the beginning their 
supreme dictator in these scientific studies, his opinions were 
admitted truths in all disputed questions, his memory was almost 
worshipped. Nor was his influence confined to subjects in the 
domain of science; it reached to every department of the institu- 


‘The details of the organization and character of the Museum are drawn very 
largely from Matter’s admirable ‘ Histoire de l’ecole d’Alexandrie.” 
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tion and pervaded all their thinking; throughout all its after 
history his spirit and his system shaped and controlled the entire 
working of the Museum. 


Whether from this predominance of the hard and unimaginative 
School of Aristotle, or because its royal patrons did not care to 
have the kind of questions raised which must have been evolved 
in any course of true and independent philosophic thought, we 
do not know; but from some cause, almost the only subjects that 
were not vigorously prosecuted in the Museum, were philosophic 
speculations, and theories of morals and religion. The works of 
the Greek thinkers on these themes were of course all known and in 
the Library, and the writings of some of them, especially of Plato, 
were carefully and critically edited. But it was not until the 
later and, indeed, declining ages of the school that the philosophy 
of Plato gained a place among its leading studies, or the thoughts 
of Plato showed their influence on its modes of thought. In all 
its earlier periods, there was a marked neglect of all that range of 
subjects which involve the need of philosophical inquiry, or lie at 
the foundation of theology and morals. 

At the same time, while speculations in religion were thus left 
in abeyance, there was a close and continued association with the 
actual religion and worship of the State’ The whole institution 
was always under the immediate direction of a President 
appointed by the king. He was always a priest’ of some Grecian 
deity ; and the very name Museum indicates, not only a school 
for intellectual effort, but also a religious consecration to the 
service of the Muses. What were the details of its religious forms 
we are not told; but from the very absence of any reference to 
these as singular, and the uniform devotion of its members through 
its entire history to the polytheism of the Greeks as found in 
Homer, there can be little doubt but it was the official means of 
recognizing the national religion of its founders, and holding all 
who were connected with it to its unquestioned and unquestioning 
maintenance. 


Probably, ‘ Matter’ thinks, a priest of Apollo. 
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The second part of the magnificent design of Ptolemy was the 
Lrsrary. This grew to bea means of still more extensive influence 
than even the Museum. Its founder sought to gather in one vast 
collection all the books, in either originals or copies, which had 
been written and preserved in every region of the literary world 
within his compass. Those first obtained were placed in a great 
building reared especially for this purpose in that section of the 
city called the Bruchium. When in later times and under the con- 
tinued liberality of his successors this overflowed, the surplus was 
accumulated in certain of the appendices to the gigantic temple 
which he had erected to the honor and for the service of the 
Egyptian God Serapis, and known as the Serapeum. 

The number thus acquired when at its largest is said to have 
been 700,000 rolis and volumes; and it did seem to comprise well 
nigh all that existed of the learning and the thought of Greece, 
besides whatever else could be obtained from any other language 
whose books had been translated or could be made in any way 
available for Grecian students. 

These were the two great institutions from whose influence came 
all those associations of learned men and_ students, grouped 
around various literary or religious centres, in the city of Alexan- 
dria, which gave to it for centuries its high pre-eminence in the 
world of thought, and which are generally called, with very little 
discrimination of their several characters, Zhe School of Alexan- 
dria. 

Had the original intention of the founder of the Museum been 
adhered to, these institutions might have been very useful asa 
means of fusing the two nationalities of Greece and Egypt into a 
certain measure of intellectual community and interest, but they 
could scarcely have become the world-wide power to which they 
actually grew. 

Whether the second Ptolemy (Philadelphus), B. C., 284 to 246, 
believed the scheme of his great father to be impracticable or felt 
the extension and cultivation of Greek literature of paramount im- 
portance to all other aims we are not told , but for some reason 
all idea of using these institutions as political machines was soon 
abandoned, and they were henceforth regarded as exclusively Greek 
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in their character, devoted entirely to the culture of the Greek 
speaking people of the world, and to the intellectual supremacy 
of Grecian thought. 

This change advanced them rapidly to a position of almost 
universal range and interest ; they soon became a centre of attrac- 
tion for literary men and students from every section of the Grecian 
world. At the same time they stimulated thought and aroused 
the literary zeal of both the other nationalities, the Egyptian and 
the Hebrew, who formed with them the settled population of the 
city. These each had their own separate quarter of the town. In 
these they reared such synagogues and temples as they needed 
for their own peculiar worship, and both were allowed the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their national religion and observances. 

The thinking men of these communities soon felt the example 
of the Museum and associated themselves in somewhat of a like 
manner in separate institutions for the more careful study of their 
own national and sacred literature, and also for the presentation 
of such views of these as would attract, so far as possible, the 
favorable notice of their Grecian masters. 

In this way there grew up side by side with the royal school of 
the Museum, a school of the Egyptian priests and hierophants 
lodged in the precincts of the Serapewm. From this proceeded 


very early in its course the celebrated history of Manetho, the 


most important literary document for the History of Egypt. So 
too in the Hebrew quarter the Jews established or perhaps con- 
tinued with new zeal one of their famous schools of learned men 
and students of the Scriptures. Among their works, it is most 
probable, was the well known translation of the Bible into Greek, 
the Septuagint. In their later course they produced those noble 
specimens of post-Biblical thought, Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom 
of Solomon, and finally the Greco-Hebrew speculations of 
Aristobulus and the subtle but exalted theosophy of Philo. 
Besides these national and literary influences there was still an- 
other which conduced to give Alexandria a distinctive eminence 
as an intellectual centre. This was its remarkable position as one 
of the great foci of commercial interchange and life. In the then 
state of commerce the trade and intercourse between Europe, 
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Africa and Eastern Asia was very largely carried on through Alex- 
andria. Fleets sailed continually to and fro from the Red Sea to 
the coasts of Ethiopia, the lands around the Persian Gulf, and 
even to the far off shores of Malabar. Thus not only were the 
products of Persia and Hindostan brought into its markets but 
men from the East were among its visitors and residents; and its 
traders brought home impressions, vague it may be, but perhaps 
for that very reason all the more fascinating, from the beautiful 
religion of Zoroaster and the mysterious symbolism of Hindustan. 

These influences could not fail to transfuse themselves more or 
less extensively throughout a community where so large a share 
of thought and investigation was given to every subject that could 
It would be 


come within the range of knowledge or opinion. 
impossible to trace all the forms of beliet and varieties of specula- 


tion in this incongruous and strangely mingled multitude. How 
many and how all-embracing they must have been is shown in the 
later development of its intellectual history, and it is necessary 
to bear them in mind if we would gain any correct understanding 
of the real course and character of that development. But we 
can here only allude to them as a mass of incoherent and unclas- 
sified materials for future shaping, which must be regarded as che 
fourth great element in the intellectual condition of Alexandria, 
between the time of the founding otf the Museum and the intro- 
duction of the new and mighty ferment of the Christian Gospel. 

The intellectual forces of Alexandria in the Pre-Christian era 
thus gathered themselves into these four classes. 1. The school of 
the Museum, critical, scientifie and wholly Greek and Aristote- 
lian in character. 2. The exclusively Egyptian School ot the Ser- 
apeum, 3. The Jewish School of the Synagogues which from 
a very early date was desirous to harmonize the teachings of their 
Scriptures with the best Greek philosophy, especially with Plato. 
4. The miscellaneous company of mixed opinions and beliefs, an 
unassorted mingling of all the diverse elements both Greek and 


Oriental which found themselves in contact in that strange 


community. 
There was no change in the general character ot these classes 
during this period. But just before the entrance of Christianity a 


29 
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new influence among its thinkers, a most important phase of 
thought, had been evolved and formulated in the Jewish School. 
This was the theosophy ot Philo; the culmination of the long 
existing tendency of the Jewish thinkers to unite the philosophy 
of Plato with the later theology of the Rabbis, and the application 
of this new philosophy to the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The old rabbinical conception of rHe worp furnished the con- 
necting link by which these seemingly so diverse systems were 
bound together. The Chaldee translations (the Targums), what- 
ever may be the exact date of their present form, represent in 
substance the accepted theology of Jews immediately before and at 
the period of the Christian era, From these we learn, that the 
Jewish interpreters of the Bible in this era, used the expression, 
THE WORD OF THE LORD, or simply, THE WORD, in rendering a very 
large proportion of the places where the Hebrew has only God, or 
Jehovah, and that this substitution was almost universal where the 
reference was to any connection with the creation, or with man. 
The manner in which it is employed, shows conclusively that it 
was not intended as a mere synonym of the Hebrew word, but 
was designed to convey the idea that there was some mode of 
existence of the Deity by which although He remained undivided 
God, He still expressed Himself in a second mode of Divine per- 
sonality; and that this was the medium and the means by 
whom “ He spake and the world was made,” and through whom 
He communicated the knowledge of Himself, and His will to 
man, Thus, “the worp oF THE LoRD appeared to Jacob.” ‘“ Ye 
have chosen the WorD OF THE LORD that He may be your God.” 
“God promised Abraham that His worp should protect him.” 
“The Worp rained fire from before the Lord,” these are only 
examples among hundreds of other instances of an usage which 
constantly represents THE WORD as exercising every attribute of 
personality, and yet, as being only a mode or manifestation of the 
actual being of the Deity. In the ordinary Jewish mind, this 
conception, doubtless remained like all their philosophisings 
about God, vague and undefined ; but they feit that it conveyed, 
as it does, a deep truth about the inner nature and existence of 
the Deity, and His relations to His universe and man. And the 
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more thoroughly they entered into the spirit of the holy writings, 
the more fully did they realize that this was in entire accordance 
with their highest revelations. 

It could not fail to have impressed the minds of the great 
masters of the Alexandrian Synagogues when they began to study 
Plato, that there was a close affinity between this worp (the Logos 
as it was called in Greek), and his ‘Divine mea.” The worp 
was a mode of the Divine existence in which God expressed His 
own thoughts and will, and by which He created and communi- 
cated with the universe; and the rpeas of Plato were pictures, 
representations in some form in the divine, and to the mind of 
God of His own attributes, perfections and thoughts. ‘These were 
not merely passive pictures, but pictures which were actual exist- 
ences, and which went out into the plastic mass of matter and 
stamped themselves more or less perfectly upon this, and thus pro- 
duced the universe. 

The mind of Philo seized upon this essential unity of the two 
conceptions with almost the vividness of inspiration; and in 
numerous writings, and with a most devout and reverential piety 
he wrought out the Logos-thought, and applied it in innumerable 
ways to the explanation of the nature of the Deity and the rela- 
tions of the universe to God. So thoroughly and effectively did 
he incorporate the Logos-idea into the philosophical and religious 
conception of the Deity, that henceforth it became, in one form or 
other, an essential element in almost every system of philo- 
sophical theology, whether among the Jews and Heathen or in 
the teachings of the Christian Fathers. 

The writings of Philo were exactly contemporaneous with the 
life of Jesus and the early Apostolic era. In the year A. D. 40, 
he went on an embassy of the Jews of Alexandria to the 
Emperor Caligula at Rome. This was just about the time of the 
first preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, in the conversion of 
Cornelius, and during the period of Paul’s preparation for his 
ministry, before he had entered on his first missionary journey. 
As Philo speaks of his being at the time of this embassy an 
aged man, it is not at all probable that he knew anything of 
Christianity ; but there were too many points of contact between 
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his thinking and the verities of Christian revelation, for them 
not to come into early, and in some points, lasting union. 

So potent an influence as Christianity could hardly fail to 
make its way very soon to the notice of the inquiring minds of 
Alexandria, and to find proselytes among the people of that 
impressionable city. Universal tradition locates St. Mark there 
as teacher and bishop of a Christian church, which seems to have 
possessed considerable influence from its foundation. Very 
early in its history we find that the Christians have followed the 
example of the other teachers in that eager hive of study, and 
had a regularly organized association for Christian instruction and 
the extension of Christian influence. Here its members and 
catechumens were gathered; both as a means of teaching them 
more thoroughly the truths of their religion, and as a necessary 
agency to enable it to hold its own among the learned and seduc- 
tive schools of the other religions and philosophies. Under a 


succession of such able men and accomplished scholars as ‘Athe- 
nagoras, Pantenus, Clement, and Origen, the Christian school of 


the catechumens, or didaskaleion catechumenorum, as they named 
it, soon began to make its teachings felt as a new and steadily 
increasing influence among the intellectual elements of Alexandria. 

On the other hand, we learn from the writings of St. Paul and 
his discourse to the Athenians, that some of the Apostles 
were vividly awake to all the phases of current philosophic 
thought, were ready to acknowledge all these had of truth, and 
to employ this as a means to find an entrance for the Gospel. We 
think there can be no doubt, but in the long interval of fifty 
years between the time of Philo and the Gospel of St. John, that 
Apostle must have learned the profoundly thoughtful and signiti- 
cant conception which the Alexandrian Bible-philosopher had 
evolved from the Rabbinic-scripture doctrine of the worp (the 
Logos). Led by the teaching ot the Divine inspiration he recog- 
nized the vital truth there was in this; and moved by the same 


It is not certain that Athenagoras did teach at Alexandria, but the weight of 
authority seems to favor this opinion, and his own teachings have certainly a very 
decidedly Alexandrian character. 
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holy guidance, he separated what was true, from the abundance 
of extravagance and error with which it was surrounded, and 
set this truth in the wonderful opening of his gospel, in the very 
terms in which it had been conveyed by Philo, as the divinely 
authorized expression of the pre-existent nature of THE WORD, 
Who had now, in Jesus of Nazareth entered into humanity, and 
become God, “ manifested in the flesh.” 


Neither the Rabbis nor Philo had any such thought as an In- 
carnation of THE worD, and the conceptions of Philo were in 
many points fantastical, untrue and vague. But there was also a 
great truth in their idea of the Logos; and there can be little ques- 
tion that in the language of St. John—* rHEe worp was with God 
and THE worD was God. All things were made by Him, in Him 
was life and the life was the light of men”—we have the evidence 
of an early and vital connection between the thought of the Greco- 
Hebrew school of Alexandria and the form in which St. John ex- 
pressed the Christian doctrine of the Logos. 

To this same connection also we are disposed, from internal 
evidence (which has besides considerable traditional support), to 
refer the authorship, and certainly the spirit of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The central idea of this Epistle is that the divine will 
and thought are imaged in the Son; that these Divine ideas thus 


imaged in the Son are the model, of which the “ worldly sanet- 


uary,” the temporal priesthood and spoken law are “ patterns and 
shadows.” That the real truth of God leads us to look through 
and beyond these earthly “ shadows,” to see the true heavenly im- 
age (avtnv Tnv eucova)which is the Divine reality itself. This whole 
conception is clearly a product of the Alexandrian type of thought, 
and shows more fully in some respects than even the introduction 
to the Gospel of St. John, the relation of their Logos doctrine to 
the other elements which entered into the apostolical and primi- 
tive theology, and the application of the Logos idea to the state- 
ment of the verities of the Christian faith. 

The principle thus authoritatively recognized as true appears as 
a fruitful germ of thought in Barnabas, Justin, Irenzeus, Hippo- 
lytus and many others in the centuries immediately succeeding 
the Apostles. These men could hardly have been influenced per- 
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sonally by the masters of the Alexandrian Didaskaleion, and yet 
their constant use of the analogies of the Word and Reason in 
man, with the Father and Logos in God; their opinion that the 
common source of all truth was the universal presence and ex- 
pression of the Logos in man; their conception that nature, the 
written word of God, and Christ formed an harmonious and grad- 
ually unfolding series of the self-revelations of that Logos; all, 
these bear the impress of that same Alexandrian element, and 
mark the strength and truth of an influence which was thus rich 
in its products, and abiding in its widely extended results. 

The existence of this Alexandrian mode of considering these 
earlier questions was not the only relation of its schools to the 
history of theology. There was also beside this primitive connec- 
tion with the first teachers of the Gospel a more immediate influ- 
ence upon its after development and tendencies through its own 
teachers and their works. There were two widely different move- 
ments induced by the appearance of the Christian idea in Alex- 
andria. One was the formation of the Orthodox Church, and was 
represented as a school of thought by the teachers of the Didaska- 
leion; the other was the fusion of certain elements of Christ- 
ianity with various forms of Egyptian and Oriental speculation, 
and resulted in several varieties of the so-called Gnostic Schools. 
The most prominent of these were the followers ot Basilides, of 
Valentinian, and some of the Ophite sects. 

The heathen world at the time of the coming ot Christ wasin a 
state of peculiar mental excitability and confusion, amounting 
almost to a philosophic and religious chaos. All the previous sys- 
tems were struggling together, but with no satisfactory result 
from the conflict. Nothing was settled, every one was groping, 
no one was recognized as “ one having authority.” The final out- 
come of the noble old Platonism was the uiter “ uncertainty ” of 
the New Academy. Epicurism had become a mere “ eat, drink 


’ Pyrrhonism abounded, 


and be merry for to-morrow we die ;’ 
which boldly denied the possibility of real knowledge ; and Stoic 
self-restraint was an affectation which nobody was expected to 
practice. Almost the only philosophy that seemed to be an actual 


working power was that of the Aristotelians. These still held to 
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the old polytheistic faith, simply because it was the old ; but they 
thought that all we need to know, all we can know, are the facts 
of science and hence devoted their time and attention to the vari- 
ous departments of science as then understood, or the study of the 
works of the ancient masters of Greek thought. Their labors at 
the Museum did produce many valuable contributions in the fields 
of scientific knowledge and textual criticism. 

With the great mass of the people however, who did any think- 
ing, there was a vague feeling of unrest in the want of any satisfy- 
ing response to the grave questions which must always force 
themselves, soon or late, upon the soul of man for answer. Whence 
is man and whither? Why here? Whence the earth and how ? 
What is evil? What its meaning? Where the remedy? What 
is the cause of all things that exist; and what is the relation of 
our life to that or Him? And in despair of any solutions from the 
worn-out systeins of once glorious Greece, whose oracles had long 
been dumb, and whose philosophies had mutually slaughtered each 
the other, they heard with wonder and seized with eager expecta- 
tion the fragments of great thoughts which now from time to time 
were being brought to them from the amazing speculations of the 
far off East, and the sombre mysteries of nearer Egypt. They 
heard from Persia of the great world conflict of Ahura-mazda 
(Ormuzd) the living Light, and his six princes, sons of the Light, 
and ministers of all good, with Awryo-mainyus {Ahriman) the fiend 
of darkness, and his six angels, who mingled everywhere through 
all the universe the curse of evil, and were the cause of all the 
misery of men. Somewhat too, perhaps, they also knew of the 
divine hero and conqueror Qaoshyang, who should come in the 
consummation of the ages, and ensure the final and universal vic- 
tory of Right. 

There came also wonderful speculations from the dreamy 
Ganges; vague but sublime conceptions of an infinite eternal 
source of being, from whose fullness was evolved all that we call 
the world, and who Himself is all. They heard, not clearly, and 
yet enongh for stimulus of thought, that he first emanated forth 
high intellectual existences; from these came others lower and 
still lower in the scale, down through the gradually descending 
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ranks of Brahma, man, the animal creation, until we reach the 
lowest form and shadow of the thought of Brahm, in the vast 
universe of unthinking matter. 

Widely diverse from this, and yet perhaps confounded with it 
in some aspects in their thought, was the yet more mysteri- 
ous unfathomable Naught of Boodha; an infinite abyss of 
nothingness ; a Bythus, the eternal changeless abode of Silence, 
which in itself had neither thought nor property; and yet 
which was the possibility whence all existence, thought, desire 
and action came. But only in being melted back into this noth- 
ing was there happiness; hence all existence was misery ; all 
desire a curse ; all thought inevitable wretchedness ; and the true 
aim of man was utter abolition of all conscious thought, desire, 
existence even ; and thus, by literal abnegation of all self, to find 
aunihilation, termed Nirwana and sink out of being into 
the Naught whence he had come. 

It is not at all likely that the knowledge of these Oriental con- 
ceptions was very accurate among the Alexandrians, nor their 
several forms clearly discriminated. There were, so far as we 
know, no translations of any of the Hindoo sacred books into the 
Greek, nor was there any full rendering of the Zoroastrian writ- 
ings. Some of the later authors refer to certain oracles called by 
his name ; but these were only partial and distorted fragments of 
his system; in no sense a true reproduction of the Avesta Zend. 
The Greeks do not seem to have even sought to read the hiero- 
glyphics of the temples, or of the tombs of the Egyptians 
among whom they lived; and in the very, writings which expressly 
treated of the religion of the Egyptians, their only knowledge 
was from the popular conceptions embodied in the common teach- 
ing of the priests, and the obvious ideas derived from the charac- 
teristics and relations of their various deities as seen in their public 
ceremonials. 

But notwithstanding this lack of written knowledge, the lead- 
ing thoughts of these different religions still foand their way into 
inquiring minds, and often were transplanted into new and foreign 
soil by that means through which the interchange of influence in 
those ages was generally wrought. This was by conversation, by per 
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sonal intercourse, by public and private inquiry, and by constant 
associations and gatherings around any one of whom they desired 
to learn; asking and disputing with him and among themselves, 
“what is this new doctrine of which thou speakest ¢’ This means 
would be especially effective with opinions where there were 
already elements prepared for their reception, which would con- 
sequently be attracted to them. Such was the case in Alexandria 
where both the religion of the Egyptians and certain of the later 
phases of the philosophy of Plato had opened in advance a ready 
way for the reception of Oriental ideas. 

The Egyptians held that the primal Deity was an all pervading 
soul of the world, himself incomprehensible, and self-originated, 
an unknown Father, both of himself and ofall things that are. That 
from him came a chain of gods, decreasing gradually in power 
and importance as they descended in the seale. The first of 
these were generated by himself from his own being. They 
were male and female, husband and wife, a divine syzyge. These 
produced pairs ef other children, in like manner joined in syzyge; 
and so on down the scale. Each pair expressed some attribute of 
the divine, or his relation to the universe, excepting one, and this 
was T'yphon and his sister-wife ; these were the parents, and the 
source ofevil. The great conflict of the universe was the hostility 
of Typhon to Osiris the sun-god, the source and power of all good, 
whom he slew, but who still lives in the kingdom of the dead, the 
unseen but abiding other world, and there will condemn the bad to 
misery, and bless the good with everlasting happiness, in being 
made like him. 

The Platonism of this period was not so much a regularly con- 
stituted school as a pervading influence which had impressed 
certain of its tendencies, more or less strongly, upon most of the 
religions and philosophic speculations of the time. The opinion to 
which we especially refer, was their idea of true knowledge. That 
the only real knowledge (gnosis) was a sort of union of the 
soul of man with God; that this was to be attained by contem- 
plation and perpetual aspiration after God; and also, that this 
was no universal possibility, but only belonged to the high class of 
the elect and favored souls. Hence that these, and these alone, 
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were really knowers (Gnostics), and could attain the highest possi- 
bility of man’s existence. 

Such were some of the elements that were commingled and 
fermenting among the schools in Alexandria, just at the time of 
Christ ; and widely as they differed among themselves in many 
things, we yet find certain notions which in one form or other 


were common to them all, and which thus made a common ground 
of sympathy and gave to many of the new beliefs a ready hearing 
and acceptance by the old. All recognized some infinite, incom- 
prehensible source of all existence; a some what, or some being 
in whom all things originally were, and from which or whom, 
although by very diverse modes, all had proceeded, 

All recognized the emanation or production from this primal 
source of certain personalities, whom they called Eons, Angels, 
inferior Gods, Brahmas, Buddhas, who stood between the unfath- 
omable Deity and the world of matter, and were the media 
through whom the actual universe was ministered. 

All recognized some hostile power or limiting material, which 
was an hindrance to the true expression of the perfect Deity, or 
Origin of Being; and the great problem of the universe was the 
removal of this hindrance, and how this was to be effected for the 
universe or man. 

And finally, all but the Platonists thought that the means of 
this deliverance was the advent among men of some being higher 
and more full of the Divine than man, who would restore the 
universe to that true oneness with its origin, which at the 
same time was its final and intended destiny ; and thus well nigh 
all people were musing in their hearts of one who was to come. 
The Hebrew looked for the kingdom of Messiah; the Parsee 
expected the triumphant hero Qaoshyang ; the Kgyptian Typhon 
had his conqueror in the mightier Horus; and the Hindoo was 
waiting for the Avatar of Kalki or a Buddha to restore the present 
world to its origin in Brahm or its cessation in Nirwana. 

While these commingled systems were thus fermenting in the 
Alexandrian mind, there suddenly appeared all over the west of 
Asia, in Egypt, through the cities of Achaia and Macedonia, and 
even in imperial Rome itself, a large and growing body of earnest 
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and holy men, who everywhere proclaimed that there had come in 
Palestine a Being Who was “God, manifest in the flesh ;” “the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ;” and Who was the great deliv- 
erer Who should restore the world to God. The men who declared 
this did not speak in the style of wild fanaticism, or with the 
rapture of the frenzied Bacchantes; but in calm and persistent 
utterance they stated facts; facts that formed them to the noblest 
and most beautiful lives the world had ever seen or thought, pure 
in an age when corruption taade even its own votaries world-sick 
with its vile loathsomeness, above fear when effeminacy was pal- 
tering the once noble Greek and Roman to a race of cowards, 
merciful and loving in an age when the frightful massacres of the 
Amphitheatre were the entertainment of polished Rome. These 
men would not lie to keep themselves from the jaws of the wild 
beasts, or the still harder doom of the slow death in the metal 
mines. And they said “ We saw these things, or we believe 
them on the word of men whose lives were loftier and better than 
we dare to claim.” They saw Him rule the elements, they saw 
Him die, they saw and held long converse with Him after death ; 
and some had seen and heard Him since, from the high heaven to 
which He had ascended. And they had all declared what His 
own words and deeds had said, and His own resurrection and 
ascension had asseverated, that He was indeed the Son of God, 
the worp made flesh and dwelling in the world which He had 
made, that He might take away its sin and bring it back again to 
God. It was just this thought that was required to meet these 


gropings out after God, these new strange visions of a great world- 


deliverer which were already waiting in so many minds for some 
clear and defined satisfaction. With the soil thus prepared, the 
result was a rapid and very wide acceptance of the fact of a 
Divine appearance in the person of Christ Jesus, and the combi- 
nation of this fact in almost innumerable forms with these prevail- 
ing ideas. All these, however, may be ranged under one or other 
of the two movements already mentioned as resulting from the 
entrance of Christianity into Alexandria. 

The one of these embraced a numerous and varied group of 


systems, all of which regarded their philosophical speculations and 
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Oriental or Egyptian conceptions as the matter of supreme import- 
ance. They saw in Christ only the means to give coherence and 
completeness to their previously existing theories. They had long 
held vague thoughts of some new era in the anfolding of the 
universe, and had shadowings of the coming of some being from 
the higher spheres to work its restoration ; and they at once seized 
on the Christ-idea as the one thing they needed to fulfil their imag- 
inations and show that these were realized in actual historic facts, 
The systems which arose from these endeavors to graft the historic 
Christ upon a Greek or Oriental speculative theory are called as a 
general title the Gnostic sects. The modes in which they under- 
stood and represented this connection were different among them- 
selves, but there was one fundamental spirit common to them all, 
and that was, not to subordinate their theosophic speculations to 
Christianity and be controlled by it, but rather to adapt the 
Gospel fact to their dominating speculations, and thus complete 
and make coherent their own philosophic or religious theory. As 
the starting point and strength of the most prominent of these 
systems was in Egypt, their teachers and followers were gathered 
there like all the others into their several associations, and grouped 
under the common name of the Gnostic Schools of Alexandria. 

The other of these movements was representedby the Orthodox 
and Catholic Church of Alexandria. This held to the simple faith 
in the Gospel history and traditions, as these were taught by the 
Apostles and their followers. In their belief and in the doe- 
trines of their school, its teachers regarded the accepted writings 
of the Apostolic Church as their supreme authority and guide in 
all opinions about Christ and what had been revealed of God in 
Him. But in the very fact that they were thus placed in this focus 
of converging thoughts and systems these teachers had a special 
mission to perform; and it is the manner in which this mission 
was performed which hag given one of its most distinguished 
features to the Christian School of Alexandria. 

The general mind of the Christian Church was almost wholly 


occupied with its deep desire to overcome the crimes and moral 
evils of the heathen world. Hence it cared very little for any- 
thing but the great facts of the redeeming power of Christ, by 
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which they sought to elevate and save the wicked, dying world 
that lay around them, and their chief thought was, how to show 
forth that power of Christ in their own exalted life of faith and 


obedience to Him. But these revealed facts were at the same 
time philosophic truths; and however cordially their sacred writ- 
ings might be accepted there must be different modes in which 
these writings may be interpreted, and various principles by which 
to apprehend and formulate these verities. This led to different 
schools, or types of study and interpretatiou. And here the stern 
practical demands of daily life impressed the same spirit of atten- 
tion to the merely practical in their study of the Holy Scriptures. 
This tendency was also furthered by a natural recoil from the wild 
and fantastic handlings of the Gnostic speculations. The result 
was, that the prevailing type of Scripture interpretation was very 
largely the mere elaboration of special precepts, or the search for 
subtle and often wholly ideal threads of symbolism between the 
old dispensation and the new. 

This was the predominating character of the interpretation of 
the great teachers of the Western Church, embracing the writers 
of Rome, North Africa and Gaul; and in the East the celebrated 
school of Antioch, with those who proceeded from or were related 
to it The character of their theology, like their interpretation, was 
literal and bald, and admitted very little thought of any wide phil- 
osophy or any other principle of truth or act than that which they 
regarded as peculiar to the Gospel. It did not so much seek to 
meet the great questions which lie atthe foundation of all thinking 
about religion, as refuse to entertain them and endeavor to repress 
inquiry, except in so far as inquiry lies in the channel marked out 
by acknowledged standards or the formulas of the faith. It was 
the school of the theologian as the expounder of accepted dogmas 
rather than the mind of the philosopher seeking for the reconcilia 
tion of the facts of his religion with the facts of reason and the 
universal problems of the soul of man. 

3ut while this tendency was inevitable and by far the safest as a 
general type of thought in these early ages of Christianity, there 
was however, a need that the Gospel should also be considered as 
a part of the history of human thought, and its facts and teachings 
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considered in their relations to the other systems in which the great 
problems of God’s nature and man’s existence had been presented to 
the minds of men. This spirit and this endeavor were especially 
required where, as in Alexandria, it was placed in immediate con- 
trast with these various systems, and called to offer its solutions for 
the problems of the soul which they were likewise seeking to solve. 
Such was in fact the character by which the theologic teachings of 
the Alexandrian Didaskaleion were specially distinguished, and 
this it is which constitutes the leading feature of what is rather 
vaguely known as the Alexandrian Theology. 

The great masters by whom this spirit of the Alexandrian 
School was shaped and represented were suecessively Athenagoras, 
Pantenus, Clement and Origen. These held as strongly as any 
other teachers of the Church to the Divine authority and truth of 
Holy Scriptures ; that these were supreme above all sources of 
man’s knowledge about God; and that Jesus was the true Son of 
God, the Divine Logos, THe worp become flesh, and in Whom 
alone God had entered truly into humanity and given it the power 
of eternal life with Him. But they also recognize that there were 
deep truths of thought and wise precepts of life in many of the 
teachings of the philosophers and earnest men of the old heathen 
systems. They also felt that it was the same God who made the 
human reason, and was revealed in the Incarnate Worp; that there 
was the same source of all truth whether announced by the Hebrew 


prophet, or reasoned out by the Gentile sage. Hence they endeav- 
ored so far as possible to harmonize the truths of philosophy and 
those of revelation ; and souzht to reclaim for Christianity all truth 


wherever found rather than to decline to call it trath because asso 
ciated with a mass of error. 

The source in which they found this union of all truth with God 
was in the Logos. He was the fountain and author of all truth, 
whether in Jew or Gentile, whether in Pagan philosopher or Chris- 
tian apostle; because He was the one only “Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” And although the truth 
was complete only in the revealed Scripture, and personal only in 
the Incarnate Son, yet all of truth there was in all the world had 
come from Him, and sought to find a place and recognition some- 
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where in the Christian system. Hence in their study of Holy 
Scriptures they sought so to interpret these as to enable their theo- 
logy to find as large a room as possible for all that men had ever 
known outside of Christianity as well as in. 

Here however, as in so many other cases, we must discriminate 
between the present actual result attained by men, and the 
importance of the spirit by which their efforts were directed. The 
endeavor of these great teachers was the wise and noble desire to 


bring all truth, wherever found among men, into sulyjection to the 
one living and Incarnate Truth, and so to combine all these scat- 
tered, broken rays as to show the place of each in the fulness of 
the pure white light which comes from “the Light of Light.” 


They failed to effect their purpose, because the time was not yet 
ripe for its completion; they had not yet the materials out of 
which to erect so magnificent an edifice. They erred, as all 
earnest pioneers must err, by trying many wrong, blind paths, 
even while seeking in the right direction. We of this age are 
called to take up the work again where it was left by them. We 
need again to meet the issues of complex and contending systems, 
We need again to recognize all that there is of truth in any form 
of thought where truth is found. We need again to show how 
Christianity can find place and meaning for these truths, whatever 
they may be, and how we may thus gather the desirable things of 
all the nations into the harmony and service of the Christian faith. 
With a wider knowledge of the possibilities of this great thought, 
and learning from these our Alexandrian masters in this glorious 
work, both how to meet its needs and how to avoid its dangers, 
we may hope so to present the Gospel of God’s word to men as 
to teach all nations to find there the best response to their own 
spiritual needs, and to lead all to feel that it is God’s true word for 
them. 

This desire for the comprehension of all philosophic truth 
within the Christian pale was not however the only service 
rendered to theology by the teachers of the Didaskaleion. From 
them proceeded the first real efforts toward a systematic and phil- 
osophical theology ; that is, a scientific arrangement of the truths 


b 
of Christian teaching under appropriate heads, and the connecting 
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of these on the one hand with their foundation in the revealed 
scripture, and on the other with the philosophic principles by which 
they were explained. This was begun by Origen whose * Prin- 
cipia ” stands as the first endeavor at a systematic presentation of 
the doctrines of the Christian faith considered in their relations to 
each other, and on the principles of a symmetrical and philosophic 
whole. The works before this, even the great master-pieces of his 
predecessor Clement, were all addressed to some special theme, or 
called for by some peculiar impulse or emergency; the common 
title of Apologists, under which they are usually grouped, ex- 
presses very well their general character and the nature of the 
occasion by which they were most frequently drawn forth. 

Here again the attempt was, as to its possibility of satisfactory 
execution, premature ; nor do we feel that the full time for it has 
yet arrived ; but the very purpose to apprehend the Divine revela- 
tion as a symmetrical whole, and also in its relations to the 
necessities of human nature, implies the true principle that the 
truths of revelation and the intuitions of human reason must 
somehow be made to harmonize. However often this may be 
tried and fail, yet if the Christian Gospel is to meet the universal 
need of man it must be an ever continuing endeavor; and its 
ever continuing approximation must always be the loftiest ideal of 
the Christian intellect. It is to the Alexandrian Didaskaleion 
that we must credit the initiation of this movement in the history 
of theology, and the indication of the line which, notwithstanding 
all the aberrations of its illustrious teacher, the highest theology of 
the church will always feel constrained to follow. 

There is yet another field of labor, for whose first cultivation 
we are indebted to the Alexandrian School. Here our praise can 
be almost unqualified and without stint. That was the inaugura- 
tion of strict textual study of the Holy Scriptures; the compari- 
son of different versions and various readings as the only means of 
obtaining a correct text for our interpretation, and hence as the 
first step towards arriving at the possession of the mind of the 
Spirit. The influence of the school of the Museum was undoubt- 
edly the cause of the attention given to this subject in the Didas. 
kaleion. A large part of the most zealous study of the scholars 
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at the Museum, was devoted to the collection of various manu- 
scripts of their favorite authors, and the most minute and accurate 
criticism of their different readings. It was doubtless the 
experience of the vast importance of their labors in establishing 
corrected texts of their great masters, that led Origen to the 
undertaking and completion of his celebrated Hexapla or six- 
versioned edition of the Hebrew Scriptures. Of course modern 
scholarship would find innumerable deficiencies and errors in such 
a work at such a period; but in its conception and the enormous 
labor involved in its preparation, it is at the same time the model 
and the despair of all future textual criticism of the Holy Scerip- 
tures. The school of Alexandria, through Origen, stands as the 
unquestioned leader of all that noble band of modern text- 
students which, by the labors of such men as Erasmus, Kennicott, 
Walton, Tischendorf and many others, is making us far better 
acquainted with the true text of Holy Scriptures than were the 
very ages nearest to the time in which they were originally 
written. 

The unfortunate perversions of some of the speculative theories 
of Origen led, in the time of Justinian, to a strong orthodox 
reaction against him, and even against the whole school of thie- 
olegy represented by him, so that both are regarded with 
considerable suspicion by the accepted orthodoxy of the church. 
But no single aberration should blind us to the magnificent services 
rendered to the Church by this one of its master minds and 
greatest scholars ; nor deter us from endeavoring in his spirit, to 
combine the most close and conscientious study of the text of 


scripture, which is the demand of criticism, with a wide and 


scientific treatment of theology, which is the reasonable and 
imperative requirement of our present time and needs. We have 
again come in the revolving cycle of the ages to a condition 
where a chaos of all opinions and all systems thrown together 
demands that the Church shall renew her efforts to solve 
the problem of the relation of all truths, whether scientific 
or religious, to the great central truth of all, the truth in 
Jesus. And while we should learn from the failures of the 
Alexandrian teachers where we may not safely venture in this 


27 
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work, we must also, if we are to fulfil our duty to the world, enter 
upon the same vast field in which they first began to labor, and 
teach the nations that all the true words of man’s reason and 
man’s discoveries can find their proper place and comprehension in 
the one living worp or eop—the Word who became flesh and 
dwelt among us. 

While these varions schools of philosophy and conceptions of 
religion in Alexandria were thus perplexing the thoughts of men 
with their diversity and contradictions, it was inevitable, as 
always happens when the mind of an age is puzzled among a 
multitude of counsellors, that there should arise a school or at 
least a coterie of men who would refuse belief in any of them. 


This resulted here in a succession of most able and consummate 
sceptic writers. Our modern schemes of philosophic doubt in 
Hume, Kant, Stuart Mill, and Spencer, are only the flowering in 
different hues, and without acknowledging the parentage, of the 
prolific germs found in the fragments of Ainesidemus, Agrippa 
and Sextus Empiricus who were the representatives and teachers 


of the sceptical philosophy in Alexandria. 

But on the other hand, there was still a different class of mind 
existing in this tangled labyrinth of systems, the direct opposite 
of scepticism. This thought to find the true solution of life’s 
baffling problems by seeking to unite the sonl in personal com- 
munion with the source of all existence. Heathen though they 
were, they felt the movement of somewhat that was Divine within 
them ; this was, they thought, a conscious feeling of God’s living 
presence in themselves. God was the universal soul of souls, and 
every individual soul was but a portion of this universal all. 
Man’s one true aim of life was to unite himself in utter self-surrender 
to this mystic life of God within; to seek by constant meditation 
to absorb his being wholly in this sense of God; this was really to 
know God, and there was no knowing God but this. This was 
the central principle and this the endeavor of the mystic school of 
Alexandria. It was hardly a direct result of Christianity, and 
yet the influence of Christianity was probably the cause of its 
wide prevalence when once it had received initial impulse from a 
master thinker, The spirit of the early Christians, although 
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arousing in the minds of the great majority of heathen philoso- 
phers astrong antagonism upon many points, had also the effect 


of awakening or intensifying a true “searching after God” 

among many of the devotees of the old religions. And many of 
the nobler characters of heathendom sought for some means of 
drawing their own lives and the lives of other men more near to 

God, without the surrender of their old ancestral faith and the 

abandonment of their long cherished principles of philosophic 
reasoning. They found the medium for this already prepared 
for them in the philosophy of Plato. His central thought 
was the existence of a divine reality, the purely good and just 
and wise. This was expressed in corresponding forms or ideas 
of perfect wisdom, truth and goodness; and man by his spirit 
might lay hold on these and thus unite himself to God, and 

this communion of the soul with God was the one only 
true and fitting aim of every wise good man. Long ages of 
frivolity and selfishness had turned the mind of heathendom 

very largely from the contemplation of this grand ideal; and the 

divine philosopher of Athens was far more the teacher and com- 
panion of the Christian and the Jew than of his own successors in 

the schools of Greece. But now when the Christian influense had 

aroused among the pagans a new religious spirit, they came back . 
with new zeal to this the grandest effort of the soul of man “ to 
find out God,” and strove on it to rear the superstructure of a lofty 
theosophy whose high aspirations and nobility of life should cast 
into the shade the boasted claims of its hated, yet hourly encroach- 
ing rival—Christianity. This too, like all the other systems 
which came into the Alexandrian mould, received certain influ- 
ences from the Hebrew and Oriental ideas current there ; and gather- 
ing from each whatever seemed fitted to weave into the thought it 
had of God and Life, it has passed into history with its mystic 
spirit, and Eciectic composition, as the New Platonism, or Weo- 

Platonic School of Alexandria. It is the principles and tenden- 

cies of this Neo-Platonic school to which reference is almost 

universally made when we speak in general terms of the Alexan- 
drian philosophy. 

The leader of this movement as a coherent system, or a separate 
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school, is thought to be Ammonius Saccas, as it was from his 
scholars and their successors that its most distinguished exponents 
all came. He began a school of philosophy in Alexandria about 
the year A. D., 200, and gathered around him a multitude 
of scholars from every portion of the Greek-speaking world. 


But his teachings were all strictly esoteric; his scholars were 
bound by oath not to commit to writing what they heard from 
him ; and so well did the distinguished men who came from his 
halls preserve their secret that no two of them agree in the main 
principles of their own after teachings. Longinus stands at the 
farther pole of thought from Plotinus; and Plotinus does not 
even name Ammonius in all his works, although he was a student 
under his instructions eleven years, and is generally regarded as 
the chief representative and exponent of the Neo-Platonic Theos- 
ophy. We are thus left in uncertainty whether this orientalized 
Platonism was first taught as a system in Alexandria by Ammo- 
nius, or by Plotinus in Rome, where hechiefly resided after leaving 
the instructions of Ammonius, and where all his works were 
composed. 

Anmonius left no organized school behind him in Alexandria, 
and the real succession of the teachers of Neo-Platonism, Por- 
phyry, Jamblichus and Proclus all resided and taught elsewhere 
than in the city whose name is almost a synonym for Neo-Platonic 
in the history of philosophy. The system which is so commonly 
known as the Alexandrian School of Philosophy was never estab- 
lished as a permanent school in the city of Alexandria. There is 
however, notwithstanding this, a truth in the historical instinct 
which has thus indissolubly joined them together. The Neo-Pla- 
tonic system was in reality only the natural result and expression 
of the peculiar mental combinations which the condition of the 
Alexandrian mind, as we have traced it in the preceding pages, 
rendered almost inevitable. The fermenting of its varied and 
commingled systems could scarce have failed to give those who 
were moulded in that questioning atmosphere somewhat of an 
Eclectic disposition. Every portion of its history shows that there 
was always more or less tendency to form some kind of combina- 
tion of the Oriental and Platonic theories ; and it is just the union 
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in one proportion or another of these two elements, the eclectic tem- 
per and the mystic spirit which constitutes the distinctive character 
of the Neo-Platonic or Alexandrian philosophy. Even though the 
recognized exponents of this philosophy as a system did not have 
their homes or teach in Alexandria, yet this peculiar drift of 
thought was a pervading influence which in a greater or less de- 
gree affected all its schools and marked the traces of its impress 
both on the pious speculations of the teachers in the Christian 
Didaskaleion, and on the hard Aristotelian temper of the heathen 
scholars at the Museum. It is this general tendency of the later 
type of Alexandrian thought in all its schools which has caused 
them so generally to be grouped in one under the inaccurate yet in 
a sense expressive title of the Scoot oF ALEXANDRIA, and as a 
school of thought, though not a school in organism, it will be 
always known in Christian history as the Alexandrian Theology, 
and in the history of the human mind as the Philosophy of Alex- 
andria, or in general, embracing both, as the Alexandrian School. 

Having traced as fully as the space allowed us would permit the 
character and succession of the different schools in Alexandria, 
and striven to indicate at least the lines of their respective influ- 
ence in the history of Christian thought, and also the peculiar 
tendency which gave them all a common impress in their later 
stages, we now sum up the names and distinctive features of the 
various schools as follows : 

1. The RoyaL ScHoou of the Museum; trom first to last 
Greek and Polytheistic in material and character; devoted mainly 
to the study of the mathematical and physical sciences, and verbal 
textual criticism of the ancient authors. Its predominent philos- 
ophy was always that of Aristotle, but after the religious revival 
of the later centuries of heathendom, its members participated 
also in the prevailing spirit of the Neo-Platonic theosophy. 

2. The purely Eeyprian Scuoor in the temple of Serapis. This 
seems always to have had certain friendly relations to the Museum, 
Occasionaily we find a priest of Serapis among the students of the 


Royal School, and after the decline of the Museum as an institu- 


tion, all the Polytheistic teachers, Greek as well as Egyptian, 
appear to have congregated around the Serapeum, and made this 
the final rallying place of expiring Polytheism, 
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3. The Greco-JEwisH ScHooL of the synagogues. This em- 
braced the writers of the Apocryphal Books of Scripture and the 
translators of the Septuagint ; and culminated in the wonderful 
system of Platonic-Judaism embodied in the works of Philo. 

4, The Curistian DipaskaLrton on ScHoot or THE CaTECHU- 
MENS was probably in its earlier period a meeting for the instruc- 
tion of those who were about to be baptized. But under the 
direction of a line of distinguished teachers, Pantenus, the learned 
broad-minded Clement, and the adamantine Origen, “that which 
had been formerly a school for youth became a centre of philos- 
ophic and philologic study for the priests and leaders of the Chris- 
tian community, and from the simple lessons given by the Christians 
to their catechumens it developed into a Christian school of 
dialectics and polemics and philosophy.” 

5. The Gnostic THEoRIEs flourished luxuriously in Alexandria. 
These systems form one of the most remarkable chapters in the 
history of human thought, and are deserving of far more attention 
than to be dismissed with the contemptuous generalization of 
Gnostic Heresies. They strove in their wondrous way to solve 
the problem of the universe by joining in various modes around 
their central idea all the profoundest speculations of Egyptian, Hin 
doo, Persian, Jew and Greek philosophy. And in the several 
schools of Basilides, Valentinian and some of the Ophite (serpent- 
reverencing) sects, each taught the mode in which he had wrought 
his combination of these complex elements. 

6. The Scepricat Corerts represented by Ainesidemus and Sextus 
Empiricus was not so much a school of organized philosophy as an 
intellectual protest against the possibility of any school of theo- 
logic or philosophic dogmatism. 

7. And lastly. The Eciecric anp Mystic TENDENCIES which 
had so long co-existed in the Alexandrian community became 
finally united in the prevailing Neo-Platonic theosophy; and 
whether first formulated in the school of Ammonius, or evolved 
by Plotinus it so truly represented the peculiar condition of the 
mind of Alexandria and the age, that it passed as a spirit into all 
the later teachings of its various schools, both of the Polytheists 
and the Christians, And as this was the final outcome of its long 
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centuries of contending thoughts, it has in some measure over- 
shadowed all the special schools, and thus, although developed 
Neo-Platonism had neither a separate organization nor the presence 
of distinguished teachers in Alexandria, yet the Neo-Platonic sys- 
tem of eclectic and mystic theosophy is that which is almost 


universally regarded as the distinctive theology or philosophy of 


the Alexandrian School. 


J. F. GARRISON. 





SENTIMENTALISM IN HYMNS, NEW AND OLD. 


In his recent interesting Yale Lectures on Preaching, Mr. Brooks 
takes ground against a tendency to sentimentalism which he finds 
connected with the sceptical movements of our time. He says: 


A religion of sentiment has grown up of which it is impossible to say how much it 
believes, but which delights in glowing and vague utterances of feeling. No one can 
read our hymns, whether they be of the rudest revival sort or the translated medie- 
valism of ritualism, without feeling what I mean. They are very beautiful often, but 
compared with the hymns that our fathers sang, they are weak. They lack thought, 
and no religion that does not think is strong. It may be in reaction from the way 
in which many of the old hymns were made to labor with a process of reasoning that 
struggled on most unlyrically from verse to verse, that the favorite hymn of to-day 
discards connected thought and seems to try only to utter moods of mystic feeling, or 
to depict some scene in which the spiritual parable is apt to be lost in the brightness 
of the sensuous imagery. 

This is rather a startling and, we are constrained to think, rather 
a sweeping utterance. Churchmen who have given attention to 
the subject have been accustomed to suppose that no era had pro- 
duced more or better English hymns than our own. The Oxtord 
movement of forty years ago, by its direct and indirect results, 
wrought a revolution in hymnody as in some other things. Dr. 
Neale, Miss Winkworth, Bishop Wordsworth, and others, have 
added immensely to our stock of singable hymns, and one is hardly 
prepared to hear that their work is marked chiefly by vagueness 
and sentimentality. In what respect is “Abide with Me” weaker 
than “Rock of Ages,” or “Sun of my Soul” than “Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul,” or “Lead, kindly Light” than the very best, whichever 
that may be, of Watts ? 

There is too much vagueness in the criticism above quoted. ‘Our 
hymns” spread over a deal more ground than those “ our fathers 
sang.” The stock now used at Trinity differs more widely from 
what they sing at camp meeting than the metrical furnishment of 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral a hundred years ago (presumably Sternhold 
and Hopkins) did from that of Reprobation Chapel round the 
corner. The poles are further apart. There used to be no distinct 
Church hymnody. There is now, thank Heaven. 

Of course there is much of vague and weak sentimentality now- 
a-days in spiritual songs as in everything else. That is freely 
granted. But “Hold the Fort” and “What shall the harvest be” 
are not representative hymns. They do not belong to legitimate 
hymnody at all, any more than the effusions of negro minstrelsy 
belong to poetry. They are excrescences—the Jonah’s gourd of 
sacred song. In their bnef though noisy popularity, as in real 
merit, they rank with ‘Captain Jinks ” and “ Rosalie, the Prairie 
Flower.” If the late Yale Lecturer has persuaded his hearers to 
fight shy of such, he has done a good work. 

Or if Mr. Brooks was thinking of Faber, we give Aim up too. 
Faber is bad. He is very popular and very pretty, but none the 
less unmanly and unwholesome—not all of him, but a great deal. 
He would have been a hopeless driveller had not Providence blest 
him with brains and education. He often drivels sadly as it is. 
Not at all because his “‘ foundations of faith were shaken, because 
he was afraid to say that he held the truths of religion to be liter- 
ally and absolutely true ”’—so far isthe Yale analysis from being 
correct. Faber believed all that the Pope told him, and partly 
because of that, still more by natural temperament, he was a 
thorough sentimentalist. His hymns present the grand and pain- 
ful condensation of all that can be alleged against pietism in 
verse, e. g.,“O Paradise” is thin—sadly thin—and “lacks thought” 
almost wholly. It is too often sung, as processional or otherwise, 
to the doubtful edification of choir and audience. 

Yet even Faber is not much worse in this respect than Charles 
Wesley often was. Whoever has looked fairly upon that great 
lyrist knows that exaggerated emotionalism was his besetting sin. 
The same canker was on both these fine trees, though it has spread 
farthest in the one of later growth. When our fathers sang : 


Tell it unto sinners, tell, 
I am, I am out of hell! 
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they were no more rationally or profitably employed than their 
descendants when chanting forth: 
He took me on his shoulder, 
And tenderly He kissed me ; 
He bade my love grow bolder, 
And said how He had missed me. 

Yet Charles Wesley and Faber are immensely popular, not only 
from the strength of what is in them, the real poetry and piety 
which no man denies to them, but from this emotional weakness, 
as severe judges consider it. People like that sort of thing in 
hymns. They ought not, but they do, and did in our fathers’ time. 
It is not a new invention. 

The Yale dictum has been anticipated, in a larger shape, by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. ‘‘ Man,” he says (Literature and Dogma, p. 
62), “‘ may disobey the indications of the laws of our being in other 
spheres than that of morals. He does disobey them when he sings 
a hymn like My Jesus to know, and feel His Blood flow—or, in- 
deed, like nine-tenths of our hymns.” © There is a deal of truth in 
this, though of course it is too sweeping. Most of us have known 
forms of religious worship and activity the effect of which, so far 
as they had any, would be to relegate the race to medigeval bar- 
barism—not necessarily of the ritualistic kind. Some hymns tend 
toward fetichism. The laws of taste and good sense, no less than 
those of ethics, are laws of our being and not to be violated with 


impunity. A gentleman, says Dr. Holmes excellently, should be 


a gentleman in his hymns and prayers. The Church has remem- 
bered that—or part of it. The refining and educating influence 
of her Prayer Book is at once familiar and incalculable ; but not so 
much can be said for her hymnic provision. For this portion of 
their diet her children have been too largely condemned to un- 
savory and feeble messes, sweetened with liberally sanded sugar 
and flavored with often bitter and sometimes poisonous herbs. 


But the older ingredients of this mess were not purer and more 
nutritious than those of later manufacture. On the contrary. 
Two facts would make this probable a priori. 1. The old hymns 
were nearly all written by Dissenters, or by partisans inside the 
Church (as Wesley, Toplady and Newton), by men devoted to 
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truths rather than truth, to views which could be and were worked 
upon more fully outside the Church than in it, and which, however 
fascinating to them, have since ceased to be specially interesting 
or important. Therefore their work is under a cloud, as only 
doubtfully or partially available to us. 2. Most of the old hymns 
were produced in the eighteenth century, an age coarse and rude 
in manners, inferior in culture, low in its standards of taste; an 
age markedly deficient in sound and rational religious activity, 
eminent for stupid respectability and ponderous Philistinism ; an 
age whose leading notions we of to-day have to be continually 
protesting against and undermining, the Paleyan happiness-theory 
and the Butlerian doctrine that grace is no better than nature, and 
that men had best not take the risks of doubt, but be on the safe 
side in case the Bible should chance to turn out true; an age in 
which the “Freethinkers” stood at one end of the line, the Meth- 
odists and “Fanatics” at the other, and the dreary crowd of sleepy 
Conservatives between. The work of such a century is necessa- 
rily discredited in that which follows. Not that this work is 
wholly bad, of course. Addison’s five hymns range from fair to 
nearly first-rate. The admirable John Byrom had a mind far be- 
yond his time, and was a liveif erratic Churchman ; but his many 
religious verses yield scarce anything strictly hymnic, and these 
written with no pains. A few obscure men, as Oliver and Wm. 
Williams, have dropt us by chance something of permanent value. 
And in the vast mass of lyrics left by Watts, Wesley and their 
followers, are a number that we are not yet prepared to part with, 
and a few that may keep their place till the language changes. 
But these have to be culled with a sparing and careful hand: and 
no part of them is entitled to be revered (as seems to have been 
sometimes done) as a sacred deposit, plenarily inspired or nearly 
so, on which criticism is blasphemy. The practice still lingering 
in some sequestered nooks of the British “dissenting world,” if 
not in this country, of using Watts entire, is a protest against 
civilization, 

In truth, good Dr. Watts was—not to put too fine a point upon 
it—vulgar. He suited the generation for which he wrote, by not 
bein,- above it. It was commonplace and unrefined, and so was 
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he. Nobody before him had taken up the trade of hymn making 
with any success—always excepting John Mason, whose “Songs 
of Praise” (1683) were all too few, and he rather too much of a 
poet. Watts was a sincere and kindly man, unpretentious and 
humane, qualities which always tell in an author, whether he be Sir 
Walter Scott or G. P. R. James. He wrote of what lhe believed 
with a rude straightforward simplicity which met the then ruling 
religious taste. He supplied a felt want, and became a leading 
benefactor of his age. But not therefore necessarily of all ages. 
Nobody, now-a-days, except the Sweet Singer of Michigan, is 
allowed to write with such slovenly disregard of rhyme, for in- 
stance. The educated modern reader, not biased by long associa- 
tion, finds hardly the semblance of what we now call an idea in 
his many hundred pages. His worst is nigh as bad as can be, his 
average is low, his best are not the very best either in ideal or in 
fact. Beyond this his doctrine is that of the time—not the ex- 
tremest sort, and mildly rendered through his mild medium, but 
offensive enough at times. The Deity is, when you once find Him 
out, a Moloch. Our Lord’s chief use is “to sprinkle o’er the flaming 
throne with His atoning blood.” Children are warned against 
“the Danger of Delay” by the knock-down argument that: 
Tis dangerous to provoke a God ; 
His power and vengeance none can tell; 


One stroke of His almighty rod 
Can send young sinners quick to hell. 


The impiety and immorality of this kind were long ago pointed 
out. Of course the blame must not be wholly laid on Watts, any 
more than the poor, old, amiable Puritan, Michael Wigglesworth 
(1662) is to be held responsible for the monstrous absurdity, 
inhumanity and blasphemy of his once popular “ Day of Doom.” 
Except very great geniuses, we are all the creatures of our time, and 
echo its ideas with what voice God has given us. Watts was not 


a very great genius ; he was a man of his time, with a good voice 
after the fashion of his time; therein lay his strength and weak- 
ness. His time is past, and his voice no longer rings as it once 
did. But he has been made the prophet of a party, a sort of 
Calvinist King David. It is a cardinal point of orthodoxy to 
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persist that he is the greatest of Christian lyrists. Some terrible 
thing would surely befall the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Zions if this sweet singer ceased to lead their devotions. Thus 
he wears a halo of artificial prestige still. Few reputations have 
been so faithfully “ boosted.” Other luminaries are up and shi- 


ning, but there is a great patch of red paint on the horizon, where 


his sun long ago set. 

It is hardly worth while to enquire minutely, whether, or how 
far, Watts was a sentimentalist. In the dictionary sense “ one 
who affects fine feeling,” of course he was not. There was noth- 
ing “ fine ” about him; nor did he ‘affect’ anything. He was 
genuine as far as he went. Affectation was not at all a character- 
istic of his school. The homely religious circles of that day, with 
their homespun verses, did not furnish an atmosphere in which 
the tender plant, sentimentality, could thrive. It implies not only 
a feebleness, but a delicacy, which they had not. Strictly speaking, 
it is rather a growth of our time. Mr. Brooks is right so far. 
But the root of the matter is in Watts and his contemporaries ; 


” “the brightness of sensuous 


the “moods of mystic feeling, 
imagery,” and soon. Take the substance of these old lyrics, or 
not a few of them, dress it up in modern garb, and you have a good 
article of approved sentimentality. Some of Watts’ “best” 
hymns—as eminently ‘“‘ When I can read my title clear,” to bring 
out their full force, ought to be sung with closed eyes, head 
thrown back, and foot gently beating time, if not with clapping 
of hands, and interjections of “amen” and “glory.” That is the 
mood which they induce in sympathetic minds, and such the fit 
accessories—the framing, so to speak— of the picture. 

Watts reigned alone till the Wesleys appeared and set up a rival 
school. It was the good or evil fortune of the Poet of Methodism 
to find (cr largely help to make) a party which at once possessed 
themselves of him, bowed before him as plenarily inspired, and 
blazoned him forth as a sort of Book of Mormon in verse—much 
as the Calvinists did with Watts. By consequence, other people 
have been shy of him. If he is the Methodist poet, what is he to 
us who are not Methodists? Such is sectarian logic. Yet Charles 
~vas, and is, probably the greatest of British sacred lyrists up to 
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date. He was fearfully diffuse—flooded every subject with song, 
and over-stocked the market. And his mannerism is so strong 
that to have a sympathetic audience he must educate it himself. 
But any dispassionate reader, comparing him with Watts, must 
see what a vast advance he made in two rather important qualities 
of poetry, refinement and fire. He sometimes forgot himself, but 
generally wrote as a gentleman. The marvel is that one who did 
so much in lyric verse (full five times as much as Watts, and far 
too much for any one man) should have done so well. Some of 
his pieces will surely live as long as anything now extant in their 
department. ‘Christ, whose glory fills the skies,” is one of our 
few perfect hymns—at once faultless and full of life. ** Come, thou 
long-expected Jesus” (as he wrote it, not as we have to sing it) is 
not much inferior. Many of his less known effusions—and this is 
rare praise for our eighteenth-century hymnist—make pleasant 
reading ; full of delicate and uncommonplace turns of thought 
and expression, fresh, tender, varied and almost subtle. What 
certainly cannot be claimed for anything of Watts, he is some- 
times too good to use for hymn-book purposes. 

Yet he was as nearly a sentimentalist as a strong and honest 
soul, living in his time and not in ours, could be. There is too 
much gush about him. He is forever harping on his favorite tenet 
of justification by sensation. Religion for him meant chiefly the 


passions in rampant and unchecked exercise, only turned in the 
right direction. His noble and exquisite profession of Christian 
stoicism, ‘The Last Wish,” is spoiled by a wholly incongruous 


“ groan,” lugged in, in the last couplet. 

John Wesley as a poet is hardly distinguishable from his 
brother, except by greater dignity, calmness and self-repression. 
His verses are mostly rendered from the German, and have 
an importance and value disproportionate to their narrow 
bulk. 

Watts and Wesley between them, cover most of the old ground, 
and supply two-thirds of what “ our fathers sang.” To what they did 
not supply they gave the impulse and the tone. All subsequent 
hymnists, till 1820, wrote chiefly under the influence of one or 
other, or of the two combined. The respectable Doddridge, the 
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amiable but over-rated Anne Steele, and the lesser names, Simon 
Browne, Gibbons, Beddome, Stennett, Fawcett, etc., were success- 
ful imitators of Watts, with no special salient points of their own, 


Toplady was a condensed, calvinized and more strongly theological 


Charles Wesley. Cennick and Hammond were vulgarized 
Wesleys, the former with a rudely pleasing naiveté of his own. 
These two, and some minor disciples of the same school, have 
given us some metrical screechings which are happily exchanged 
for the milder and less inelegant sentimentalisms of our day. 

The obnoxious (however, well-meaning) Josevh Hart, the more 
gifted Seagrave, Grigg and Perronet, belonged to a composite 
school, influenced in nearly equal measure by the two masters: 
So did Newton and Cowper, whose joint work is interesting for its 
grave good nature and sincerity, rather than for poetic grace and 
elevation. 

One other class of eighteenth-century hymns remains—the 
anonymous. Until lately the brotherhood of compilers persisted 
in dubbing John Wesley’s translations “ Moravian.” In that way 
(or it is hard to understand how else) a reputation was made for 
the hymnic provision of a body which in other respects had and 
deserved everybody’s good will. The real Moravian lyrics were 
generally crude, and sometimes fanatical. They never grew into 
wider use sufficiently to claim further notice here. 

The times prior to 1700 may also be passed by, as (though 
prelific of excellent sacred poetry) having yielded almost nothing 
to hymn books. Bishop Ken of course is to be excepted, and 
remarkable John Mason, also one powerful fragment of Richard 
Baxter’s, part of which, its head and shoulders being carefully 
sawed off, stands as No. 486 of our Hymnal. But this bit of Bax- 
ter’s and also Mason’s hymns were not sung to any extent by our 
fathers. They were long and almost wholly lost sight of, and only 
resurrected within the last half century, chiefly through the good 
oftices of James Montgomery. 

Montgomery himself leads a transition school, and is feebly fol- 
lowed by Kelly and a few others of small importance ; his best 
lyrics are modern in character and date. The line between old 
and new can be most conveniently drawn at 1827. That year 
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gave to the world Heber’s Hymns and Keble’s Christian Year; 
and on this side the water a landmark of less importance, our 212 
Prayer Book hymns. The simultaneous appearance of the two 
former was an event and a prophecy. Never before had the 
English Church spoken—in rhyme and metre—so clearly, or with 
anything like the effect. Both efforts met abundant recognition 
at once. It was felt (we may suppose) that thenceforth the 
Chureh should supply her own hymnic wants. But for nine years 
nobody dared emulate, or try to improve upon Keble and Heber. 
Meanwhile the Oxford movement was going on. In 1836 New- 
man put forth a dozen translations from the Latin, and ‘‘Lyra 
Apostolica!” He was closely followed. by Chandler, Bishop 
Mant and Isaac Williams. A new era had opened. Churchmen 
kept the lead aud wrote with distinct reference to the Church’s 
arrangements and demands. It was remembered for the first time 
that a large hymnic stock, consecrated by venerable associations 
and long ecclesiastic use, existed in the Latin tongue, not to men- 
tion the stores of the Eastern Church; that German Protest 

ants observed at least the Holy year, and had been provided by a 
steady stream of hymn writers for above three hundred years 
with more and better sacred songs than England then possessed. 
From this latter source large materials were drawn by Miss Wink- 
worth, Miss Cox and others, while Caswall and Neale surpassed 
the services of previous translators from the older languages. 
Originals began to be written with more or less reference to the 
ancient models by Monsell, Bishop Wordsworth, Sir H. W. Baker, 
Ear! Nelson, and many others. Meantime some work, though not 
very much, was done on the old familiar lines. Bonar is the only 
eminent and popular Dissenting hymnist who belongs distinctively 
to our generation. 

To return now tothe question immediately in hand: Are the 
hymns of our day inferior, by lack of strength or excess of senti- 
ment, to those of the old schools? It is hard to see how or why. 
Let any educated reader compare them fairly, laying the prejudice 
of habit aside—mass with mass, or best with best, and judge. 
Set the bulk in each case over against one another; there a set of 
plain Baptist and Independent preachers, and here ‘a mob of 
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geutlemen (and ladies) who write with ease.” The ancient choir 
strike the tuneful pitchpipe, and chant forth in sober literalness, 


searce one of them would object— 


I’m hot, I’m cold, now freeze, now burn, 


I sin forsake, to sin return. 


Can our modern poetasters, with their corners in all the religious 
papers, turn out anything worse than that ¢ 

Or go a step—several steps—higher. Here isa “hymn our 
fathers sang,” often and delightedly : 

How tedious and tasteless the hours 
When Jesus no longer I see ; 
Sweet prospects, sweet birds, and sweet flowers 
Have all lost their sweetness with me. 
The mid-summer sun shines but dim; 
The fields strive in vain to look gay ; 
But when I am happy in Him 
December's as pleasant as May. 

That is grave and excellent John Newton, But dropping out 
the offensive meaning of affectation, it is egregious sentimentality ; 
strong sentimentality, if Mr. Brooks pleases, as against the weak 
variety produced now. If so, the strength of it is not in the 
thought. It is put with a certain prettiness and vigor not accord- 
ing to the taste of our time ; but the thought of it is not mach, 
surely. Ideas did not supply the strength of the old hymns, as a 
rule. Any live modern writer has more ideas to deal with than 
went to their furnishing. The old hymnists had moral and 
spiritual force, of which we perhaps have not so much. Eigh- 
teenth century religion was narrow and strong. Nineteenth 
century religion is broad and weak, if Mr. Brooks will have it so; 
weak because the strength of it is diffused over a far wider area. 
We have so many things to study and attend to that our grand- 
fathers never dreamed of. But it does not follow that contempo- 
rary writers are infected with any conscious and voluntary scepti- 
cism, or vagueness and unsettling of faith. That is in the air 


rather than in the men. The leading hymnists of our day are as 


firmly and complacently dogmatic as Watts or Newton, though 


29 
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the dogmatism is after altered fashions. It was not the fault of 
Drs. Bonar and Neale that they lived in the nineteenth century. 


One cannot be very sure what “ the translated medisevalisms of 
riiualism ” may be; but making a broad guess at them, it seems 
hardly accurate to reproach them with lack of thought and sentimen- 
tal weakness.) The untranslated ditto may certainly repel the 
charge. Latin hymnody began with Ambrose; he and his school are 
marked by a severe and bare simplicity, the fanlts of which are not 
on the side of sertiment, but the other way. The famous “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” and some other books which may be called 
Ritualistic by such as are more fond of that term than careful in 
applying it, draw largely on the Ambrosian school both by trans- 
Jations and imitations; and so far they contain more or less dead 
wood, but very little of luxuriant foliage or luscious fruits. The 
later Latin hymns are more emotional than the Ambrosian, of 
course ; but no more so than our old English ones. E. g., No. 96 
in H. A. & M. (old editions), is objectionably sensuous, especially 
where, after enumerating the details and instruments of the 
Passion, petition is made, “ May all these our spirits sate, And 
with love nebriate.” But apart from that violent and indecent 
verb, it is no worse than No. 95, which is also 84 in our Hymnal, 
and of truly Protestant and British eighteenth-century origin, 
only here much cut down and softened by nineteenth-centary 
Anglican taste. 

In truth, our Yale critic’s mode of accounting for the religious 
sentimentality of our day, in hymns or elsewhere, will hardly 
pass. It covers part of the truth very possibly, but by no means 
all of it. Bishop Lavington’s well-known title, “ Enthusiasms of 
Methodists and Papists Compared,” comes nearer the mark. 
Pious people were inclined to sentimentality long before they 
began to feel the foundations of their faith shaking or threatened. 
The emotional instinct, to which Christianity so strongly appeals, 
is largely independent of creed, clime, age and circumstance ; 
though one religious system may foster and another discourage it. 
There was and is something in Romanism favorable to the mystic 
and ecstatic type of piety—a type by no means worthless, often 
needed and largely useful, but always of doubtful soundness 
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and uncertain result. The same is true of historic Methodism, 
and—in a modified sense—of its daughter Evangelicalism. 
Wesley and Faber may be wide apart in professions and opinions, 
but their best and worst lyrics show the same element powerful 
in both. We cannot draw any plain line of demarcation between 
feeling and sentimentality. We have no right to say that the 
feebler singers of any generation were insincere, and affected what 
they did not feel; that would in most cases do them cruel 
injustice, and be claiming omniscience for their critics. We can 
only say that this bit of verse is good, and that bad, and many of 
mixed quality. 

More or less exuberance of feeling may mark the hymns of any 
given period or school, and be connected with more or less appa- 
rent firmness of moral purpose and clearness of strength of thought. 
But the root is always alive and the plant springs up everywhere. 

There is plenty of sentimentality in our day, no doubt. But 
in no deep sense or large measure is it really characteristic of the 
time. Most of it grows on old branches—comes from people 
who dress in the fashion of the time (if so much), while walking 
on paths opened a century age. The real characteristics of our 
day, in literature and religion, are greater breadth and freedom of 
thought, and vastly increased refinement of sentiment and expres- 
sion. The first of these cannot be much seen, except negatively, 
in our hymnic provision for worship; for hymns do not want too 
much thought. It is not wholly lacking in our materials, as witness 
Lynch and Palgrave ; but we cannot use these much as yet. The 
hymnal, like the Prayer-Book, is not made mainly for philoso- 
phers and theologians, but must be in a language “ understanded of 
the people.” If we have commonly sunk beneath, it does not 
follow that we should soar above the popular capacity. A happy 
mean is the thing, if we could only hit it. 

But the other characteristic—refinement—may be seen and 
profited by abundantly. The general spread of education, 
the raising of esthetic standards, have been felt here. Gentlemen, 
scholars and churchmen have been and are giving us hymns free 
from cant, excitement and vulgarity, yet not always deficient in 
warmth and life, conformed to a “sober standard of feeling in 
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matters of religion,” and better suited to our wants than all the 
old English lyrics, except a few dozens. Compare two of the 
better class of these with their modern equivalents; “ This is the 
Day of Light”(159 of the Hymnal) with “Welcome, Sweet Day of 
Rest,” 147; and “Jerusalem the Golden” (491-493) with “ Jeru- 
salem, My Happy Home,” 496. No small advance in purity, 
fulness and naturalness is here gained ; or, if that be not granted, in 
singing the old songs we are painfully putting ourselves back into 
the moods of one hundred and fifty years ago; in the others we 
are at home. 

Lastly, any charge of sentimentalism or other inferiority in our 
present Anglican hymnody must fall as rash, crude, and at variance 
with the facts. Not all new Anglican hymns are good, of coarse. 
“The People’s Hymnal” and some other “advanced” compila- 
tions of no great repute have tried to be all things to all men, 
and so have partly manufactured, partly let in from without, a 
lot of dubious and sloppy stuff, to please a supposed popular taste 
—much as our book sadly retains “ The Voice of Free Grace,” and 
“Come, Ye Sinners, Poor and Needy.” But these are exceptions. 
The movement which in its varied phases has given us Neale and 
Winkworth, Palgrave and Ellerton, which has widened our 
hymnic horizon and enabled us to conduct the metrical part 
of our services without inconsistency and shame, deserves our full 
recognition and gratitude. Except that Watts and Wesley super- 
seded nobody and entered on an unoccupied field, it might here- 
after furnish the leading chapter—as it does certainly afford one 
of the longest and most interesting chapters—of English hymno- 
logic history. 


FREDERIC M. BIRD. 











ARE THE WICKED ANNIHILATED ? 


The Immortality of the Soul, the opposite of its Annihilation, 
has ever been, so far as human records testify, the common belief 
of mankind. 

Cicero refers this belief to these sources: universal consent, 
and intuitive perception, which he calls the Voice of Nature. 
These are his words : 

Permanere animos arbitramur consensu nationum omnium; omnium consensus au- 
tem nature vox est. 

Modern writers on the science of the mind assure us that one 
of the intuitions of every human soul is the belief in its own im- 
mortality.’ 

The patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, entertained this be- 
lief. These all died in the faith of a heavenly country. Heb. 
xi: 13, 16. 

The prophet Isaiah predicts the endless punishment of the 
wicked, and therefore their own endless existence : 

Their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched. Isaiah, Ixvi:24. 

The prophet Daniel thus foretells the endless destiny of all men : 

Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 


life and some to shame and everlasting contempt. Dan., xii:2. 


The Church in recording these declarations in the Book of Com- 

mon Prayer, ‘‘ everlasting damnation’”; “ eternally punished* ” ; 

? > » b] 

“eternal death*”’; “the judge of all flesh shall say to the wicked 

’ JS ’ 

go, ye accursed, into the fire everlasting’” expresses her belief in 
the immortality, even of wicked souls, 


Our Infallible Lord when he says “ The cursed shall go away 


‘Butler, Anal., c. I. Joseph Cook, Biology. Lecture XII. Winchell, Reconciliation 
of Science. p. 187. 
? Litany. * Morning Family Prayer. ‘* Evening Family Prayer. ° Visitation of 


Prisoners. 
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into everlasting punishment,” Matt., xxv : 64, affirms the same 
tremendous truth. 

Strange that in this period of the Christian era there should be 
found persons maintaining the annihilation of the souls of the 
wicked. 

Strange that among these persons are not merely the self-loving, 
the self-indulgent and the brutal, but also the educated and re- 
fined cuitivators of the Christian life. The presence of annihila- 
tionists in unwonted and unexpected places renders the enquiry 
we now initiate appropriate, timely, necessary. Silence would be 
a desertion and a surrendering of the truth. 


ARE THE Wickep ANNIHILATED ? 


Our Lord Himself answers this question. What is His answer? 

1. First of all He assures us that the wicked cannot be annihi- 
lated until after the general Resurrection. 

All that are in the graves * * shall come forth; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion. John v: 28, 29. 

This predietion of our Lord embodies the following truths : 

(a). No wicked souls have yet been annihilated. 

(b). No wicked souls can be annihilated till the arrival of the 
remote future of the general Resurrection, when “ a// that are in 
the graves,” a// the countless myriads of the dead, ‘‘ shall come 
forth” to be either acquitted or condemned, according to their 
conduct in this present life. 

(c). Wicked men do not then die “like the beasts that perish.”’ 
Their souls continue to live after they leave their bodies, and will 
continue to live till our Lord shall, at the end of the world, return 
from heaven to raise all the dead, and to judge them according to 
their works in this mortal state. 

2. But our Lord’s teaching respecting the future destiny of the 
wicked goes very much farther than the exclusion of annihilation 
until the far off time of the general Resurrection. He also declares 
that the wicked will not be annihilated at any period following 
His second advent. 

This appalling fact He announces in these well-known words: 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire. * * * These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal. Matt. xxv: 41, 46. 
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In this passage “ punishment” and “life” are strongly con- 


trasted. Each our Lord pronounces to be unending. In the Greek 
both “ punishment” and “life” are characterized by the same 
adjective, az@vzov, which means, unending, eternal, everlasting. 
Our English Bible in Matt., xxv: 46, translates this word before 
“punishment” by “everlasting,” and before “life” by “eternal.” The 
reason for this varied translation is merely rhetorical. But as ever- 
lasting is the same as eternal and eternal is the same as everlasting, 
and as av@ viov, unending, everlasting, eternal, describes ‘* punish- 
ment ” as well as “‘ life,” the punishment is as lasting as is the life. 

In contrasted expressions (and Matt., xxv: 46 is a contrasted ex- 
pression) when in each the same adjective is used, the adjective 
must in each expression have precisely the same sense. The 
adjective ai@vzov, unending, everlasting, eternal, cannot have ove 
meaning with “ punishment” and another meaning with “ life.” 
If, then, the “ punishment ” is not unending the “ life” is not un- 
ending. If hell can have an end, then heaven can also have an end. * 
If the fire which our Lord says is not quenched, St. Mark, ix; 48, 
can be quenched, then the song of the redeemed which “rests not 
day and night ” Rev., iv: 8, can likewise be ended and silenced. 
By no process of linguistic artifice can this meaning of our Lord’s 
words in Matt., xxv: 46 be changed and set aside. So long as “life” 
is aiwviov, unending, everlasting, eternal, so long also is “ punish- 
ment” unending, everlasting, eternal. When “ punishment ” 
ceases “ life” ceases, and all souls, both “righteous and wicked ” 
are alike annihilated ! : 


The torce of the above statements can be weakened and overcome 
only by these two suppositions, in case they are warranted by the 
Scriptures. 

(a). That the “life” with which “ punishment ” is contrasted is 
itself not endless ; and consequently will, at some time, cease to 
exist. 

But this supposition cannot be established by the New Testa- 
ment ; and since not supported by the Scriptures must be rejected. 

We show the baseless character of the supposition by the follow- 
ing references to the New Testament : 
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The “ life” described in Matt., xxv: 46, is elsewhere called “ in- 
heritance.” ‘The inheritance of the saints in light,” Col., i: 12. 
But this heavenly inheritance receives not only the appellation 
“eternal,” “eternal inheritance,” Heb., ix: 15, but likewise the 
appellations of ‘‘ incorruptible,” agGapror, and “ that fadeth not 


away,” auapavrov; Phil.,i:4, “a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the “ inheritance’ 
“incorruptible” and “that cannot fade away” must be endless in 


> which is 


its duration. 

We thus have a demonstration from these adjectives, apfaptov 
apapavrivoy, that (quite apart from the word “ eternal’) the 
“life” which our Lord contrasts with “punishment,” Matt., xxv: 46, 
is because “incorruptible and incapable of fading” absolutely 
without termination.’ For this reason the supposition that the 
“life” contrasted with “punishment” is itself not endless is an utter 

fiction. 

(b). By still a second supposition can the force of the argu- 
ment from the contrast between “life” and “punishment” be 
opposed. 

The second supposition is this: When our Lord calls punish- 
ment “everlasting” He uses the word everlasting not in the ful- 
ness of its meaning but in the modified and restricted sense of in- 
definite duration. 

In reply to this explanation of our Lord’s use of the word 
“everlasting” as characterizing “punishment,” the facts in the case 
compel us to affirm that in the places, only five in all, where our 
Lord uses the appellation a:@vzov, He uses it in its fullest sense. 

These are the five places: Matt., xviii: 8, xxv: 41, 46; 
Mark, iii:29; Luke, xvi:9. We will examine each of these 
texts. 

In Matt., xxv: 41,46, as we have already proved, our Lord 
certainly uses this werd in the fullest sense. 

In Matt., xviii:8, He speaks of “everlasting fire.” But as 
this phrase is identical with Matt., xxv:41, itself identical with 








* Kach of these adjectives is a verbal in—rog. Donaldson, Greek Grammar, p. 190. 
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Matt., xxv: 46, first clause, the word in Matt., xviii:8, is also used in 
the fullest sense. 

In Mark, iii: 29, He speaks of “eternal damnation,” which is 
identical with “everlasting punishment” in Matt., xxv: 46. 

In Luke, xvi:9, He calls heaven “everlasting habitations.” 
No one will here withhold from the word the fullest sense. 

It is thus precisely as we before said, our Lord never employs 
the adjective az@vzos in a restricted sense. This fact is most con- 
clusive. This ought forever to settle and silence the controversy 


respecting the meaning of az@vzos, in the mouth of our Lord. 


There are a few places in the Old Testament (none in the New) 
of which it is usually said the word “everlasting” has in them a 
restricted sense. But when we examine these places we perceive 
that while a portion has been misunderstood and misrepresented, 
the rest, since they are poetical forms, cannot affect the usual 
signification of the word translated unending, everlasting, eternal. 

These are the Old Testament texts to which we refer. The 
number though so small, only four, completely exhausts the list. 
Gen., xvii: 8, xlviii: 4, xlix: 26, Hab. iii: 6. 

1. “Ever lasting possession”——Gen., xviii: 8, xl viii: 4. Both these 
texts have been misunderstood and misrepresented. The “ ever- 


lasting possession” is the land of Canaan, But as Canaan is the 


type of heaven, Heb., xi: 9, 10, 16, the word “everlasting” includes 


the antitype—Heaven, as well as the type—Canaan; and there 
fore the word is not used in a modified and reduced sense as is 
sometimes asserted, but is used both in Gen, xvii:8, xlviii: 4, in its 
highest and strictest meaning. “The heavenly Canaan is the ever- 
lasting possession.” 

2. “Everlasting hills,” Gen., xlix: 26, “Everlasting mountains,” 
Hab., iii: 6. 

In these verses “everlasting” has a poetical sense, used for the 
purpose of exaggeration. But poetry is not prose. Poetical 
usages cannot explain and define prose usages. Until it can be 
proved that our Lord, in His words already examined ex- 
aggerates, the poetry of Gen., xlix: 26, Hab., iii: 6, cannot affect the 
plain meaning of our Lord’s declarations in Matt., xxv: 41, 46. 

30 
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The adjective azq@vzos, conclusive and unanswerable as it is, 
is not the only proof our Lord presents of the unending punish- 
ment and existence of wicked souls. In the following declarations 
He furnishes additional and resistless evidence. 

It is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands, to go into hell, 
into the fire that never shall be quenched; where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched. Mark, ix: 43, 44. 

What traths does our Lord thus announce ? 

(a). He pronounces the fire of hell agfeoror incapable of being 
quenched. 

Since it is a verbal in—ros’ the word expresses this incapa- 
bility, requires this rendering, and justifies our English version 
“that never shall be quenched.” 

But the fire that cannot be quenched must be unending in its 
duration. Unending also must be the punishment the quenchless 
fire represents. 

(b.) Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

“Dieth not” is not “quenched.” These present tenses deséribe 
an unalterable law.” Our Lord as here so elsewhere employs the 


resent tense tu describe a fixed and unchanging law. Thus 
I ging 


Everyone who usks, receives, and he who seeks, finds. Matt., vii: 8. 

St. Paul has the same usage : 

The wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience. Col,, iii: 6. 

An evasion of our Lord’s words in Mark, ix: 44, is sometimes 
attempted. Our Lord here quotes Isaiah, xvi: 24, where the future 
tense occurs in the Hebrew, in the Septuagint, in the Vulgate and 
in the English versions, and not the present tense as in the Greek, 
the Vulgate and the English version of Mark, ix: 44. 

The authors of this evasion say: The future tenses in Isa., Ixvi: 
24, denote merely an indefinite and not an unlimited futurity ; and 
therefore our Lord’s present tenses in Mark, ix:44, must be explained 


? Donaldson Greek Grammar, p. 190. 


? Hadley Grammar. $697, Winer, p. 265. Curtius, $486. 
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by the future tenses of Isa., 1xvi: 24; and consequently, say they, 
the “worm” will die at length and the “fire” will finally be 
quenched. 

But this evasion has no foundation whatever save the ignorance 
of the interpreters who bring it forward. According to 
Hebrew usage the future tense itself describes an unalterable law.’ 


This fact, asserted by the grammarians, Gesenius, Green and 


Winer, is established by these instances: 


Righteousness will exalt a nation. Prov., xiv: 34. A wise son will rejoice his 
father. Prov., xv:20. 


These futures in the Book of Proverbs, the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate and the English version, recognizing the unalterable law de- 
noted by the futures, translate by the present’: 


Righteousness exalteth a nation. Prov., xiv: 34. A wise son maketh a giad father. 
Prov., xv:20. 


Our Lord himself employs the future for the present when an- 
nouncing an unalterable law. We have already heard Him say 


Every one who asks, receives; and he who seeks, finds. Matt., vii; 8 


This unalterable law thus proclaimed by present tenses, He com- 
pletes by using the future in the very same passage. 


To him that knocketh, it shall be opened. Matt., vii; 8. 
St. Paul also uses the future to express the unalterable law. 


Every man shall bear his own burden. Gal., vi: 4, 5. 


Their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 


These instances prove most conclusively that the language of 
Isaiah, Ixvi: 24, cannot in the slightest degree modify, much less 
change, the declarations of our Lord in Mark, ix: 44, respecting 
the absolute eternity of the punishment of the wicked. 


The assertions of our Lord, establishing the endlessness of the 


1 Gesenius. Heb. Gram., $125 2. Green Heb. Gram., p. 262-3. Winer, p. 280 


? Winer Gram., p. 280. The future in expressing general truths, assumes the im- 


port of the present. 
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punishment of the wicked, also establish the impossibility of 
their restoration to the favor and image of God. Punishment 
which has no end and which measures eternity itself, reveals not 
even a ray of hope that the condition ‘of lost souls will ever ter- 
minate, or can be made better. 

At this point of our progress, we would recall to mind the 
several passages we have thus far noticed, and review the conclu- 
sions to which they have brought us. With this retrospect before 
us, we cannot withhold sur firm convictions, that our Lord most 
undeniably teaches the unending, everlasting, eternal punishment 
of the wicked. 


Other great truths are inseparably associated with this teaching 
of His. 

These are the associated truths of which He Himself is the 
author. (a) Since the “fire” and the “punishment” of the 
“cursed” is each “everlasting,” the souls of the “cursed” are 
themselves also everlasting, eternal, unending. “ Eternal punish- 
ment ” suffered, implies, requires, proves eternal sufferers. There 
is no escape from this fact. 

The soul then of every human being, every “‘ wicked” soul, as 
well as every “ righteous ” soul isimmortal. The immortality of the 
soul underlies every statement of our Lord, respecting “ everlast- 
ing punishinent.” This underlying truth He allows to occupy its 
present position. He thus recognizes, sanctions and proclaims the 
truth, that every human soul is immortal. In His statements 


respecting “everlasting punishment,’ our Lord assumes the 


immortality of the soul. He cannot make a false assumption. 
The soul’s immortality is thus one of His own unchanging truths, 
which He promulgates in all ages, and authorizes His followers 
always to believe, hold fast and proclaim. 

(b) The other truth is this: A soul immortal cannot be 
annihilated. 

This then is our Lord’s own answer to the momentous question 
we are now considering, “ Are the Wicked Annihilated?’ He 
decides that the wicked are not annihilated. By His infallible 
decision we must constantly abide. We must ever believe and 
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teach as He Himself teaches. We must not contradict His words. 
We must not teach others to contradict them. 

At this stage of our investigation, we might rest from our 
labor and cease to inquire further. Other scriptures cannot pos- 
sibly contain a different doctrine. If they seem to hold otherwise, 
it is because we either misunderstand or pervert their meaning. 
Our Lord and His apostles cannot contradict themselves. Our 
Lord, having pronounced the soul immortal and incapable of anni- 
hilation, cannot, in other utterances of His, affirm the mortality 
of the soul and its destined non-existence. This is our immov- 
able position in reference to the other scriptures the advocates of 
annihilation are wont to bring forward in support of their views. 
We simply say, these scriptures legitimately interpreted, cannot 
be the propagandists of the dogma of annihilation. 

The other scriptures which the supporters of annihilation adduce, 
we may divide into different classes. 

(a) In the first place, they claim that St. Panl denies to every 
human soul the possession of immortality, when he thus writes : 


The King of Kings and Lord of Lords, * * whoonly hath immortality. I. Tim., vi: 
15, 16. 


The following is their understanding of the apostle’s words. 
God only is immortal. No human soul hath, as its original 
possession, immortality. No human soul is created immortal. In 
His nature God is immortal; but in its nature, every human soul 
is mortal. 

As this passage, thus understood to teach the inherent mortality 
of the human soul, is the very foundation of the annihilation 
theory, we must examine St. Paul’s words with the greatest care, 
in order to ascertain whether they are not usually incorrectly 
explained. The apostle here is not speaking of God, either as 
God the Father, or as God in Trinity, but is speaking solely of 
the incarnate Son of God, in His present glorified state. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ * * * only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 


which no man can approach unto.” I. Tim., vi: 14, 16. 


Mark the words, our Lord Jesus Christ, dwelling in unapproach- 
able light. 
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As appellations these words describe our Lord in His human 
nature. “Our Lord Jesus Christ dwelling in the light no man can 
approach unto,” is our Lord in His glorified humanity. 

The possession St. Paul assigned the glorified humanity of 
Jesus Christ is not immortality, as a divine and exclusive attri- 
bute, but is the deathlessness of the human body now in glory. 
The Greek word here translated “immortality ” by our English 
version is a/avatos compounded of @ privative and Gavaros death, 
and therefore strictly means deathlessness. In the New Testa- 
ment the word occurs only in one other passage; I. Cor., xv: 53, 
54, where it is used to describe the resurrection of the body. 

The meaning of the word in I. Cor., xv: 53, 54, must then be 
the meaning in I. Tim., vi: 16. 


When this dying [body] shall have put on deathlessness. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ was “the first to rise from the dead.” 
Acts, xxvi: 23. He was “the first-fruits of them that slept.” I. 
Cor., xv: 20. He was “the first begotten of the dead.” Rev., 
i: 5. “Death hath no more dominion over Him.” Rom., vi: 9. 
“Christ the first-fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at His 
coming.” I. Cor., xv: 23. 

Since the “glorious resurrection” of the “ man,” Christ Jesus, 
no other men have risen from the dead. Nor will any other men 
hereafter rise from the dead, until His coming at the last day, 
when, and not at any time before, “ all that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice and shall come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation.” John, v: 28, 29. 

When, then, St. Paul says “Our Lord Jesus Christ only hath 
deathlessness,” the apostle refers to the exclusive possession, for 
the present, of a resurrection-body by the glorified man Christ 
Jesus. But since the aGavaros word “ deathlessness,” describes 


solely a bodily state, the word cannot inany possible sense be applied 
to God, who “is a spirit.” The word can teach nothing concerning 
the nature of God. The word can determine nothing whatever 
concerning the spiritual nature of man. In the enquiry respecting 
the human soul, whether it be mortal or immortal, St. Paul’s 
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declarations in I. Tim., vi: 14, 16, are in every respect irrelevant 
and wholly out of place. In short, the passage does not belong to 


the question we are now investigating, respecting the annihilation 


of wicked souls. 

(b) There are passages in the New Testament which represent 
the wicked as “ perishing,” and “ destroyed.” 

As it is to these passages that the advocates of annihilation 
especially appeal, we must carefully examine these scriptures in 
order to ascertain whether they actually contradict our Lord’s 
assertion, that the wicked are not annihilated. 

The places referred to are the following : 

“Destroy both body and soul in hell.” Matt., x: 28. 

“ Everlasting destruction.” II. Thes., i: 9. 

“ Whosvever believeth in the only Begotten Son shall not perish.” John, iii: 16. 

“Them that perish.” II. Cor., ii: 15. 

Our examination of these texts will be greatly abridged by the 
fact that destroy, destruction and perish are merely different forms 
of the same Greek verb, azoAAvsi, which in the Active Voice 
means to destroy, and in the Passive, to be destroyed, to punish; 
while destruction, oAeOpor, describes the action of the verb 

Since the places before us are thus identical in meaning, the 
examination of one will serve for the examination of all. 

We select as a representative text, John, iii: 16. 


Whosoever believeth in Him (the only Begotten Son), shall not perish. 


The opposite must be true; therefore the non-believer will 
perish. The defenders of the dogma of annihilation insist upon 
this word “perish” as teaching and confirming their theory. 
**Perisl ? gov hev > 3 2Q 2 2x)S Si > > 

erish,” say they, means to cease to exist. Since then the soul 
of the unbeliever is to “perish,” annihilation, they also say, must 
be his only destiny. 

But does the word “perish,” when in the New Testament it is 
used in connection with the soul, ever mean to cease to exist ? 
New Testament usage obliges us to answer, in no instance does the 
word “perish,” when describing the state of the soul, have this 
meaning. On the contrary, when in the New Testament the word 
“perish” ‘ ‘ st 

perish” occurs connected with the soul, loss of salvation includes 
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all the meaning of the term. Beyond this loss the word “‘perish” 
affirms nothing whatever respecting the unbelieving soul. 

In proof of this assertion we appeal to John, iii: 16, I Cor., 
i: 18, and II Thes., ii: 10. In each of these passages perishing 
is a state contrasted with a state of salvation. This we now show 
in each instance. 

Whosoever believeth in the only Begotten Son shall not perish but have everlast- 
ing life. John, iii: 16. 

Here the contrast is not between perishing and everlasting life, 
but between perishing and having (&y7) everlasting life. But 
having everlasting life is nothing else but salvation. Thus our 
Lord Himself (for He is the speaker in St. John, iii: 16) decides 
that perishing is the non-possession of salvation, is the loss of sal- 
vation. We will next quote I Cor., i: 18. | 


The cross is to them that perish, foolishness, but unto us who are saved it is the 


power of God. 


In this verse “ perish ” and ‘‘saved” are in direct opposition. 
The opposition proves that “ perishing” is beyond al] question 
the loss of salvation. We must now repeat II Thes., ii: 10. 


The working of Satan * in them that perish, because they received not the love of 


the truth, that they might be saved.” 


This is but a repetition of the contrast we have just seen in I 
Cor., i: 18, between “perish” and “saved,” and also the repetition 
of the same fact, that perishing is beyond all dispute the loss of 
salvation. 

Thus contrasted in these quotations from the New Testa- 


ment perishing can have no meaning whatever which goes be 


yond the exact opposite of salvation, This exact opposite is not 


utter destruction and absolute cessation of being, is not annihila- 
tion, but this exact opposite is nothing else but the loss of salva- 
tion. The exact opposite of salvation does fully and exclusively 


” To say that perishing also in 


complete the sense of “perishing. 
addition means annihilation is to introduce a signification which is 
not in the contract, which is forbidden by the contract, which is 
rejected by the laws of language regulating all coutracts. 
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In other words annihilation as a meaning of “ perish,” has no 
place in the New Testament, is an imaginary invention, is a 
groundless assumption. 

(c). There is a class of texts in which the supporters of annihi- 
lation think they find these statements : 

Christ is the sole author of immortality in the human soul. 

He confers the special gift of immortality only upon believing 
souls. 

Unbelieving souls, being naturally destitute of immortality, will 
of necessity be annihilated. 

One of the texts from which annihilationists derive these 
statements is this of St. John : 

He that hath the Son 


hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life. I John, v: 11, 12. 


God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 


By “eternal life” in this passage, the annihilationists understand 


the immortality of the soul. But they wholly misunderstand St. 


John in these verses, and utterly misrepresent his teaching. 
In the New Testament the phrase “eternal life” has three senses, 
1. The phrase denotes our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The life was manifested, and we have seen and bear witness, and show unto you 


that eternal life which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us. I John, i: 2. 


2. The phrase denotes the new life of holiness in the soul of which 
Jesus Christ is the author. 

This is life eternal. To know! the only true God and Jesus Christ. John, xvit:3. 

The Son of God hath given us an understanding that we may know him that is 
true, and we are in him that is true, in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God 
and eternal life.” I John, v: 20. 

3. The phrase also denotes the consummation in heaven of the 


new life of holiness in the soul. 
This is the will of him that sent me, that every one which believeth on the Son 
may have everlasting life; and I will raise him up at the last day. John, vi: 40. 
We thus perceive from these explanations of St. John and of our 
Lord that “ eternal life,” in I John, v: 11, is not in itseif im- 


‘That they might know” (English version) is certainly equivalent to the construc- 
tion with the infinitive—to know, Winer, Gram., p. 338, 
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mortality, and therefore is not to be confounded with it. The 
holiness of the soul is one thing. The endlessness of the soul is 
quite another thing. 

Immortality is, as we have already seen from our Lord’s words, 
Matt., xxv: 46, the possession of every human soul. But 
“eternal life” in I John, v: 11, as the new life of holiness in 
the soul, and identical with its *“* new creation,” Gal., vi: 15, is 
not the possession of every soul of man but only of such souls 
as “receive” the Incarnate Word, and are begotten of Him. 
John, i: 12. Thus, when contextually explained, I John, v: 
11, 12, teaches nothing whatever concerning the annihilation of 
wicked souls. 


Among the texts which the Annihilationists press into their 
service are— 
Rom., ii: 7. Seek for immortality, and II Tim., i: 10. Our Saviour Jesus 


Christ hath brought immortality to light. 


This is their reasoning on these passages. 


’ ” 


is to be “ brought, 


Since “immortality ’ it is not the original 
possession of any soul. 

Since Christ brought immortality to hght, immortality is solely 
His creation and His gift. 

But when we consult the Greek of these texts, we discover 
that in each verse, “ immortality,” is the English for the Greek, 
aphapora. 


What then is apObapoia? 


The word oceurs in Bible Greek, in only five passages, and the 
only writers who use the word are Solomon in the Book of Wisdom 
and St. Paul. 

The Wisdom of Solomon contrasts agmGapora with the death of 
the body, and for this reason, designates by agOGapora bodily 
incorruptibility. 

God created man for incorruptibility ; nevertheless, death came into the world. 
Wisdom of Solomon, ii: 23, 24. 

In I Cor., xv: 53, 54, St. Paul gives to apGupoza, the same 
sense of bodily ince rruptibility, 
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This is certain from the contrast in which it stands with the 
corruptible body. 


For this corruptible (body) must put on tncorruptibility, ap@apocav. (v. 53.) 
When this corruptible (body) shall have put on incorruptibility, ag@aporav. (v. 54.) 


The only other places where St. Paul has this word, are Rom., 
ii: 7, and II Tim., i: 10. 

But St. Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians before he 
wrote either his Epistle to the Romans, or his Second Epistle to 


Timothy. 

With Solomon in his Wisdom, the only Septuagint writer who 
uses the word, St. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
defines apOapoia as bodily incorruptibility. 

This definition we must apply to the word in Rom., ii: 7, and 
II Tim.,i: 10. Unless St. Paul in the context of these passages 
notifies us of a change of definition from that in Corinthians, 
there is no change. But there is no such notice. In both plaes 
it means bodily incorruptibility, and therefore cannot possibly 
characterize the human soul. Consequently neither place aftirms 
anything respecting the state of the soul. 

With St. Paul, a raised and incorruptible body was an object of 
his strongest desire. 

I count all things but loss, if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead. Phii., iii: 8, 10. 

Thus strongly desiring himself a resurrection body, he 
exhibits to us other Christians as animated by the same fervent 
aspiration. They seek for apGaporav, incorruptibility. They 
seek for an incorruptible body. Rom., ii: 7. 

How little the resurrection of the body was known, believed 
and appreciated in St. Paul’s time, we learn from the account of 
his preaching in the city of Athens. When they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, some mocked. Acts, xvii: 32. 

Most true then, is St. Paul’s assertion, Jesus Christ hath 
brought to light apbapoiay, incorruptibility, a body incorruptible ; 
Hath revealed and exemplified in His own return from death, the 
resurrection of the body. II Tim.,i: 10. . 

Such being their true meaning, these places do not furnish even 
the shadow of a support for the error of annihilation. 
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We think every one will admit that the Scriptures we have just 
examined do not contradict the words of our Lord, but are in 
perfect harmony with them. These Scriptures do not teach 
annihilation. 

We may conclude, that whatever other Scriptures might be 
adduced for additional examination, would be found equally 
consistent with this teaching, and equally destitute of all support 
of the figment of annihilation. 

We have seen quite enough in the New Testament to convince 
every intelligent, rightly instructed and candid person, that the 
dogma of the annihilation of the wicked is not a truth. It is 
a mere opinion, and that the most unsubstantial. Mental Science 
rejects it. The Church rejects it. Our Lord rejects it. Annihi- 
lation is neither a daughter of philosophy, nor a member of the 
church, nor a child of God. 

Annihilation, since not a truth has no practical and useful 
office to perform. It has no voice to instruct us. It has no 
power to move us. It cannot comfort us in our afilictions, 
with the assurance that they end with the present life. It cannot 
rescue us from our sins, It cannot turn us to God and heaven. 

A nonenity—annihilation cannot cause our souls to expire with 


our dying breath, It cannot keep us from endless misery. It 
cannot inspire us to seek eternal life through Jesus Christ. 


SAMUEL FULLER. 





HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN BOHEMIA 
AND MORAVIA. 


We have now come to the time when king Ferdinand, of 
Bohemia became emperor of Germany, by the voluntary abdica- 
tion of his brother, Charles V, which occurred March 9, 1556. 
The new emperor gained the reputation of great clemency and 
tolerance; whether this were due to a change in his disposition, 
or from motives of state policy it would be hard to determine. 
But the same year he committed to the care of the Jesuits, the 
education of the children and youth of Bohemia, and to their 


godly admonitions may be ascribed the thirty years’ war, and other 


horrible events of the following century. 

Bishop Augusta was still held in clese confinement at Biirglitz, 
but was allowed to make purchases with his money, which had 
not been taken from him. But at length his hardships brought 
on a violent illness and he did not rise from his bed for three 
months. His recovery without medical attendance seems almost 
miraculous. After the lapse of a year, one of the guards who had 
been dismissed, returned to Biirglitz, and the correspondence with 
the Brethren was resumed. They carefully concealed from him, 
however, the episcopal consecration, which had taken place two 
years before. During his long imprisonment, Augusta had 
composed a large work, consisting of expositions and sermons on 
the Creed, which he designed to have read daily in church, in place 
of the epistle and gospel for the day, which Archbishop Lukas 
had set forth. But the Brethren had too much respect for the 
inspired teachings of the New Testament, to substitute for their 
daily reading the dry discourses of one of their own number. They 
were willing to make use of the work, but not in the way which 
the author had designed. He was greatly offended, and with 
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juster cause, when he learned that his work had been revised and 
altered for the press. He remonstrated earnestly with Bishop 
Czerny; the latter apologized ; but the breach between Augusta and 
the Brethren was widened. On S. Bartholomew’s Day, 1557, the 
Bishops summoned a general Synod of the Unitas to meet at 
Sleza in Moravia, a place no longer to be found on the maps. It 
was the centennial year of their organization, and the attendance 
was large and enthusiastic. Over two hundred of the Moravian 
clergy were assembled, and many of the nobility; among the 
latter, Friedrich von Zerotin, Friedrich von Nacbod and Benedict 
von Bilkow. Many came also from Poland, among these John 
Krotoski, Counts Jakob Ostrorog and Raphael Leseinski, and 
Lords John Tomitzki and Albert Morszewski. Ataong the 
spiritual leaders of the Unitas present were Czerny, Czerwenka 
and Blahoslaw from Moravia, and Rokyta and Israel, from Poland 
and Prussia. The last-named countries expressed to this Synod, 
their desire that Bishops might be ordained to preside over their 
churches; and accordingly George Israel was made Bishop for 
their regions, and John Blahoslaw for Moravia; Bishops Czerny 
and Czerwenka acting as consecrators, ‘T'he council was increased 
to twelve and many priests and deacons were ordained. 

A proposal of the Polish noblemen that the Augsburg Confes- 
sion should be formally accepted, was rejected by the Synod. It 
was also proposed by the Poles, that Calvin or Melanchthon, 
should be invited to Poland, to arrange the terms of a more 
intimate union ; but this proposition was also declined by the 
Brethren. Thus at the end of the first century of its existence the 
Unitas Fratrum found all its branches in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Poland, and Prussia united in the closest and most intimate com- 
munion. 

Meanwhile, its chief Bishop, the venerable Augusta, endured 
the silent anguish of his Austrian dungeon. The misery of his 
confinement and that of his companion, Bilek, had been some- 
what alleviated by a visit of the Arch-duke Ferdinand, to 
Biirglitz in company with his hunters. Two noble ladies, who 
belonged to the Unitas, were permitted to visit and relieve the 
wants of the suffering prisoners. They also brought the unwel- 
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come tidings that at a Synod held at Jungbunzlan, the authority 
which belonged to the presiding Bishop had been entrusted to 
Czerny, and that similar powers in Poland had been conferred on 
George Israel. Augusta was filled with indignation at this news, 
and drew up a formal document, declaring the proceedings null 
and void, and the authors of the act worthy of the highest 
censure. The Brethren, however, paid no attention to the protests 
of their captive Bishop, but at the Synod of Zerswiz, in 1559, 
went further, and in accordance with the will of Bishop Lukas 
entrusted the government of the Unitas to a bench of four 
Bishops. This resolution of course widened the breach between 


Augusta and the Brethren; while their enemies were zealously 


plying their arguments with the prisoner to induce him to recant. 

The Arch-duke had brought with him to Biirglitz, his wife 
Philippine Welser. The new commandant of the castle, the 
Lord von Sternberg and his wife showed much friendship and 
sympathy for Augusta, who expressed to them his passionate 
longing for deliverance. By their advice he sent a petition to 
the Arch-duke, who received it graciously. He proceeded at once 
to intercede with his father, the Emperor, and the latter, who 
never before would listen to a word in behalf of Augusta, promised 
to release him, if he would fully renounce his heresy, and make 
an unconditional submission to the Catholic Church. Some 
articles were drawn up by the Jesuits of Prag, and a response to 
these was demanded of him. This he gave in general terms, and 
then a more particular declaration was called for. Augusta now 
declared openly that he belonged neither to the Romish, nor to the 
Utraquist church, but to that of the Brethren, which had 
received the commendation of such eminent men as_ Luther, 
Melanchthon and Bucer. The Easter of 1561 was now drawing 
near. The Arch-duke returned to Prag to spend the holidays 
but before his consort followed him to that city, she paid the 
captives a visit. She appeared first in Augusta’s cell, and 
enquired through an interpreter, with the utmost affability, 
whether he had any request to make? He begged of her permis- 
sion to spend LHaster-tide in company with his fellow-prisoner, 
reminding her of the Jewish custom of releasing prisoners at the 
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Paschal feast. She promised him her good offices and then visited 
Bilek, who to her great surprise preferred the very same request. 

At the desire of the Arch-duke, the prisoners were allowed, 
during Easter-tide, to pass freely on their parole to any part of the 
castie. Frau von Sternberg ran with the joyful tidings to 
Augusta. With tears of joy the captives who had not seen each 
other’s face for eight years, embraced each other so that even 
their jailors were moved to tears. On the following day, in the 
presence of all the inmates of the castle, they gave their parole ; 
and Augusta said to Bilek: “ My son, see how our condition is 
improved ; for now even our persecutors give us credit for honor 
and good faith!” On Easter Day they were present at sermon 
and mass; the commandant of the castle invited them to dinner 
with him, and they drank from his glass. He openly declared 
his opinion, that Divine Providence had brought him to Biirglitz, 
that he might secure the release of the captives. And thus the 
two prisoners spent the thirteenth Easter of their long and 
weary captivity. 

The report of the commandant touched the heart of the Arch- 
duke. He and his consort were constant in their intercessions 
with their father; but he would grant release only on condition 
ot a satisfactory recantation. In order to bring this about, 
Augusta was to be placed under the care of the Jesuits, at Prag. 
The Bishop at first, was quite unwilling to go; but at the earnest 
desire of his friends he consented on condition that no sort of 
compulsion should be used, and that if he could come to no 
agreement with the Jesuits, he should under the same conditions, 
be placed in the hands of the Utraqguists. Both conditions were 


granted, and the prisoners were conveyed to Prag, the Arch-duke 


himself riding with their eseort. When they reached the city, 
for the first time in thirteen years, they took a bath, and were 
allowed to receive visits from their friends. The Arch-duke 
desired that they should be lodged at an inn; but the Jesuits 
insisted on their remaining with them, promising them kind treat- 
ment with good food and clothing at their own expense — In this 
way they spent fifty-seven days. During this time they were lodged 
ina comfortable room with a bed-chamber attached to it ; each had 
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his own bed; the attendance on the part of the novices was kind 
and obliging ; the food and wine excellent. But the prisoners 
were not allowed to leave the room or hold any converse with a 
servant. The Jesuits assumed that their prisoners believed the 
articles of the Apostle’s creed, and discussed with them other points 


where they thought them to be in error. But the discussion came 


at length to an abrupt close over this important thesis: “ The 


Holy Church has been and is infallible.” (The historians do not 
state, whether this thesis was put forward in such a form as to 
imply the personal intallibility of the Pope.) On this the parties 
could come to no agreement, and the prisoners were transferred to 
the custody of the Utraquists. The Arch-duke demanded an 
explicit declaration, and at length Augusta stated in express 
terms, that he and Bilek adhered to the National Church of the 
Bohemians, which was called the Utraquist, and would in all 
points follow its faith.’ 

This decision which would seem to us an eminently satisfactory 
conclusion of the whole matter, was looked upon by the bigots of 
the Unitas, as an apostasy from true religion, and gave mortal 
offence to them. Their great champion and Archbishop, who for 
thirteen years had borne captivity and torture with patience and 
resignation, had at length (Aorribile dictu /) deserved them for the 
Utraquists, who were destitute of “vital piety!” The Jesuits 
declared that they desired no longer to detain the prisoners, and 
at the command of the Arch-duke, Augusta was restored to 
Biirglitz, and Bilek detained for a short time in the White Tower 
of Prag and then set at liberty. After a few weeks Bilek was 
examined by the Utraquists, and called upon to receive the Holy 
Communivn in their church. This he at first declined to do, on 
the ground that it would be a formal renunciaticn of the 
Brethren ; but at length, in accordance with the written advice of 


Bishop Augusta, he consented, on condition that he should receive 


‘It must be borne in mind that the doctrinal position of the Utraquists, or 
Calixtine Church of Behemia, was almost precisely the same as that of Dr. Ignatius 
von Dollinger and the Old Catholics of Bavaria, or that of the most advanced Anglo, 
catholics of our own communion 


32 
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at the hands of a particular priest. This was granted ; he was 
received into formal communion and set at liberty in August, 
1561. He then returned to Biirglitz, resolved to remain there as 
long as Augusta’s captivity continued. He became chamberlain 
to the Lord von Sternberg, and earned a considerable sum of 
money, by pursuing his trade as a weaver. He was allowed to 
have frequent interviews with Augusta, and when the latter was 
released in 1564 Bilek followed him to Jungbunzlau, and served 
in 1ue ministry of the Brethren. He died in 1581. 

When the ncws of these events reached the Brethren, they 
held a Synod at Prevau, to consider what should be done with 
their recreant Archbishop. The other four Bishops (including 
Israel, who had come on from Poland), laid before the Brethren, 
Augusta’s formal protests, together with his declaration to the 
Arch-duke. In response, a long paper was drawn up, the sum of 
which was: (1.) “ We re-affirm the decision of the Synod of 1559, 
entrusting the government of the Unitas to four persons. It is 
not fitting that one man, and he absent from our midst, should rule 
us like a pope. (2.) We cast aside your reproaches at our conduct, 
and put our trust in God, the righteous Judge. (3.) We will not 
comply with your demands, and pray God to forgive you for 
calling our conscience a “devilish” one! (4.) We consider your 
adhesion to the Utraquists an act of wickedness. You declare 
that you belong to the Utraquist Church, because you were born 


, 


in its pale; and at the same time leave open a door of retreat, by 


declaring that you do not renounce the Brethren. This is the 
cunning and craft of worldly wisdom ; not the simplicity of the 
Gospel.” 

To this formal communication 5f the Synod, Augusta replied 
that he had been forsaken and betrayed by the Brethren. Another 
Synod was held at Prevau in 1562, where a formal declaration 
was made, that the course pursued by Augusta and Bilek was 
wicked and abominable, and that it cut them off from commun- 
ion with Christ and the Unitas. While the Synod was 
fulminating its anathemas against its absent Bishop, the Lord von 
Sternberg was faithfully working for his release. The Arch-duke 
was willing to grant it; but Mistopol, the Utraquist Adminis- 
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trator, thought Augusta’s recantation a very equivocal one, and 
would not consent. Through the influence of King Maximilian, 
the Emperor’s eldest son, Augusta was conveyed on Good Friday 
from Biirglitz to the White Tower, in Prag. Here he was visited 
by Mistopol end his colleagues, and Augusta declared that in his 
opinion, the Utraquists and Brethren, instead of contending with 
one another, ought to live in friendship and brotherly unity, protect- 
ing, helping and defending one another, since they were of one race, 
one people, one blood and onetongue. But he still declared that he 
thought the tenets of the Brethren, and also of the Lutherans, 
conformed more closely to the Holy Scriptures, than those of the 
Utraquists; and the upshot of the conference was, that he was 


again remanded to Birglitz. After some months, he was broaght 


back to Prag, and lodged in the house of the Lord von Waldsvein, 
ancestor of the famous Wallenstein. The emperor was growing 
old and his zeal for persecution relaxed. He released Augusta 
without any condition annexed to his pardon, except that he 
would desist from preaching, to which condition he assented. 
The long-imprisoned Bishop took up his journey to Jungbunzlau, 
which he reached in safety, after a captivity of nearly sixteen 
years, and celebrated the Holy Week of 1564, with his brethren of 
the Unitas Fratrum. 

In Moravia, where the Church of the Brethren had made great 
progress, they became involved in controversy with the powerful 
Lord Adalbert von Pernstein, who (like Dubscansky) had founded 
a sect of hisown. The strife ended at his decease. At the Synod 
of Prevau, held in the year 1563 and attended by Brethren from 
Poland, complaints were made that unchastity prevailed among 
the clergy. Two years betore permission to marry had been 
granted to them. As unfortunately many illegitimate children 
were born in the Unitas, it was determined that illegitimate 
children should not be admitted to baptism, unless their parents 
‘professed repentance and a willingness to unite in a lawful 
marriage. 

A few months after Bishop Augusta’s liberation the Emperor 
Ferdinand died at Vienna. During the closing years of his reign 


he had shown a manifest desire to appease the rancor of religious 
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controversy, and to promote Church unity by milder measures. 
The famous Council of Trent held its sessions during his reign and 
within his imperial dominions. He brought all his influence to 
bear on the Council that the Holy Communion in both species 
might be conceded to all Bohemians, the Roman Catholics in- 
cluded, and when the Council refused his request he continued 
negotiations with the Pope, and a month before his death 
the favor was granted. So that it was said of him “ the 
severity of the king was lost sight of in the clemency 
of the emperor.” For many months before his decease he 
suffered from illness, and as death approached he bade 
his confessor address him no longer as a sovereign, but simply by 
his baptismal name. He died July 25, 1564, and his remains were 
conveyed to Prag to be interred in the cathedral beside those of 
his empress. Of course his character has been variously estimated 


by friend and foe. He seems to have been a sincere believer of 


the Roman Catholic faith, but in the early part of his reign a 
harsh and intolerant persecutor of opposing religions. His son 
Maximilian II succeeded him on the throne. 

In Poland there had long appeared a growing desire on the part 
of the Brethren to effect a religions union with the Lutherans and 
also with the Reformed, i. e., the disciples of Calvin and Zwingli. 
This tendency was checked by the rise of Socinianism among the 
Reformed, and “High Lutheranism” among the Lutherans. When 
in the year 1547 the Emperor Charles V_ had overthrown 
the Protestants on the battlefield he sought to bring about re-union 
by a decree called the Jnterim. The substance of this was that 
chureh matters should remain just as they were until a council of 
the Church should decide all disputes. The peace-loving Melanch- 
thon took the matter in hand, and. in his zeal for re-union was 
willing to make such large concessions to his opponents that he 
drew on himself the bitter hatred of other Lutheran theologians, 
who denounced him as the betrayer of evangelical truth. Hence 
there arose a schism between the so-called “strict disciples” of 
Luther and the partisans of Melanchthon, who were termed *Phil- 
ippists.” In addition to his Z/nter?m concessions, Melanchthon was 
charged with other deviations from the Lutheran faith, especially 
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in the important articles of Justification by Faith alone, and the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. He taught that 
good works were the necessary fruit of true faith, which worketh 
by love, Gal., v: 6, and he was accused of teaching ‘salvation by 
works. He also held that the Presence and Communication of 
Christ in the sacrament of the altar were purely spiritual, a doc- 
trine similar to that of Calvin, and somewhat different from the 
Lutheran Consubstantiation. Flavius Illyricus was the most 
prominent leader of the High Lutherans, 

In 1557 Bishop Vergerius sent the Confession of the Brethren 
to Prussia, accompanying it with words of warm commendation. 

This induced Flacius to send to the Brethren in Poland over- 
tures of an alliance against the Philippists, but they were rejected 
with disdain, and he was denounced as a disturber of the peace of 
the Church. Flacius felt greatly insulted by this curt response, 
and became for the rest of his life the bitter and implacable 
enemy of the Unitas. In fact the Brethren were more nearly 
allied in spirit to Melanchthon than to any other leader of the 
Protestant Reformation. He understood this and was always 
warm in his commendation of them. In 1557 a synod for re- 
union was summoned at Goluchow in Poland, at which deputies 
from Moravia were present. When they arrived they found none 
of the Reformed leaders at the place of meeting. Bishop Johann 
Laski (John a Lasco) excused himself on account of illness, and 
Cruciger proposed that they should meet the following year. 


Another attempt toward re-union was made at the Synod of 


Leipnik in Moravia, October, 1558. Deputies arrived from Poland 
with some propositions from Laski, which were rejected; but the 
friendly relations of the parties remained undisturbed. Laski died 
at the age of 61, on the 8th of January, 1560; and was soon fol- 
lowed by Philip Melanchthon on the 19th of April of the same 
year. 

Abont this time there arose to eminence in the Unitas a divine 
named Johann Laurentius, who subsequently became one of its 
bishops. He was born about 1519, at the royal city of Kijow, in 
Moravia. After he had been a pupil of Trotzendorf at Goldberg 
he attended the lectures of Luther and Melanchthon at Witten- 
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berg. On his way home he passed through the city of Prag and 
there met with a wonderful escape from death at the hands of 
robbers. Three of them joined company with Laurentius, intend- 
ing to deprive him of life and property, for they supposed that the 
youth was well provided with money. They spoke to one another 
in enigmatical terms of the intended assassination. ‘This bird,” 
they said, ‘must be stripped of his feathers and put into a dark 
cage, where the sun will do him no harm.” But one of the rogues 
took pity on the youth, revealed to him the design of the others 
and warned him, if he valued his life, to avoid their company. 
They entered an inn and while the others were refreshing thet- 
selves with food and drink, Laurentius and his companion went 
secretly out of the back door and got some miles the start of the 
robbers before they had awoke from their after-dinner nap. The 
place selected for the perpetration of the crime was a dark ravine 
near Bohmisch Brod, and the ruttians made great haste to over- 
take the fugitives; but before they could be reached Laurentius, 
with his deliverer, had escaped in a carriage and was safely housed 
with his uncle, the Moravian clergyman of Trebitsch. From his 
native city the young Laurentius was sent as a commissioner to 
Augsburg to confer with the Emperor Ferdinand I. 

After this he visited the University of Kénigsberg. His road 
lay through Great Poland and on the frontier it passed through a 
dark forest for a distance of eighteen or twenty miles. A deep 
snow covered the ground, and the unusual severity of the winter 
had deprived the wild beasts of all food, so that they were driven 
from their dens and lairs to seek supplies in the highways and 
villages. In this forest Laurentius encountered a danger not less 
imminent than that which had befallen Bishop Israel on the ice. On 
a sudden a famished wolf of enormous size sprang into the path 
of the detenceless young man, who saw no way of escape but 
through earnest prayer. The wolf stood erect on his hind feet as 
if he had been paralyzed, and suffered Laurentius to pass out of 
the wood unhurt, then turned and devoured a letter-carrier who 


was passing along the same road. Such at least was the account 


which Laurentius gave of this remarkable event. After he had 
served for a time as minister at Cosminiec he was transferred to 
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Tumaszow, in Moravia, and was thence called to be Israel’s assist- 
ant at Ostrorog. In 1571 (or ’69) he was consecrated Bishop. 

At a synod held at Jungbunzlau in 1560 the vexed question of 
the Real Presence again came up for discussion, and it was resolved 
that a commission of Brethren should be sent to confer with the 
Lutheran theologians at Tiibingen and the Reformed in Switzer- 
land on the matter. The deputies chosen were Peter Herbert 
(thought to be the one who twenty years before had accompanied 
Czerwenka on asimilar mission to Strassburg) and Johann Rokyta, 
both learned clergymen of Poland. They reached Wiirtemberg 
at the end of May and met Bishop Vergerius in Géppingen, who 
extended to them a hearty welcome. He advised them not to go 
to Switzerland, but sent them to Duke Christopher and Wolfgang, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, who was visiting him. The Duke 


received them kindly, but asked an explicit statement on the con- 


1 
troverted points, By their permission Vergerius replied for them 


and made a statement which was considered satisfactory. The 
Duke then wrote letters in their behalf commending the Brethren 
to the favor of the King of Poiand, Prince Radziwill and Woy- 
wode Lukas Gorka. In addition to this he promised to defray 
the expenses of young members of the Unitas, who desired to 
study at German universities. After this interview Rokyta re- 
turned to Poland, and Vergerius in parting expressed his earnest 
desire that he might spend the remainder of his days in commu- 
nion with the Unitas Fratrum. 

Herbert, the other deputy, pursued his way through Strassburg 
and Basel to Ziirich. Here he had an interview with Bullinger 
and Peter Martyr, and thence went on to Bern, where he met 
Musculus. In Geneva, Herbert was kindly received by Calvin, 
who called together his colleagues for a theological conference 
with Herbert. To their questions about the sacramental doctrine 
of the Brethren, Herbert replied : 

“Our forefathers sought to steer their little bark between the Romish theory of 
the annihilation of the elements and the dogma of these being mere signs, which was 
taught by the Taborites and Habrowanites. Like Melanchthon, they spoke of a true 
and sacramental participation, and so we follow neither the Lutherans nor the 
Reformed implicitly : since the one teach a corporal, the other a merely spiritual, 


reception of the body and blood of Christ. But we refrain from any explanation 
which transcends the words of Holy Writ. 
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Herbert was also admitted to an interview with Viret and Beza. 
A letter was also given him, signed by Calvin and the other 
ministers of Geneva, in which they praise the Brethren in general 
terms, but lament their equivocal statemevts touching the Holy 
Eucharist. On his return to Tiibingen, he found Vergerius 
confined to his bed by a serious illness, and the aged Bishop 
commended himself to the prayers of the Brethren. 

During the absence of Herbert, a general conference of the 
‘* Reformed ” in Poland was summoned to meet at Xiaz (between 
Posen and Cracow), to which gathering the Brethren were invited. 
The attendance of Israel was prevented by illness, and in his 
absence, the Brethren were represented by Rokytaand Laurentius. 
The assembly was opened on the 15th of September ; most of its 
members (forty noblemen and fifty ministers) were “Reformed,” from 
Little Poland; the rest were deputies from Wilna, Silesia, Russia, 
Lithuania and Podolia. The chief end of the assembly was the 
adoption of a church constitution for the Protestants in Poland. 
Even in Bishop Laski’s time, Little Poland had been divided into 
six Reformed districts, with as many seniores, i. e., “ bishops.” 
Thenobles at this assembly came forward with the demand that 
the “ bishops” should be laymen, not clergymen; for the latter 
were busied with their spiritual duties, and it was best to avoid 
any new popery. When the Brethren were asked for their 
opinion, they replied that they could never consent to this 
arrangement, for it was alike contrary to Holy Scripture and 
reason. The Reformed ministers agreed with them, the nobility 


angrily enquired; “ Must we adopt the constitution of the 


Waldenses in every point? Why not find out a better one in the 
Bible?” The Brethren then gave scriptural proofs that their 
organization was in accordance with the pattern of the Apostolical 
Church and had been approved by the experience of many years ; 
why then make a new experiment? New experiments had already 
brought great calamities on the Protestant churches, as Speratus 
had testified long ago. If the evangelical congregations ot 
Polard adopted the proposed organization they would soon come 
toanend. The discipline of the Brethren was next attacked. 
They replied that the power of the keys in dispensing the sacra- 
ments properly belonged to the clergy. 
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At this meeting of Xiaz, a friendly message was received from 
the King of Poland, in which he invoked the blessing of God on the 
Protestants in his kingdom. Prince Radziwill also sent them a 
friendly letter accompanied by a donation of 1,600 Thalers, to be 
expended in the erection of schools and the translation of the 
Bible into the Polish tongue. He also promised to defray the cost 
of printing this Polish Bible. 

About this time the Brethren at Thorn, in Prussia, were violently 
attacked by a fanatical Lutheran preacher, named Benedict 
Morgenstern. He demanded of Laurentius that the Brethren 
should formally accept the Augsburg confession and attend the 


Lutheran services. In spite of Bodenstein’s expostulations and 


the mild complaints of Laurentius that the ecclesiastical discipline 
of the Lutherans was too lax for the Brethren, Morgenstern 
raised such a hue and cry against them, that they were compelled 
to surrender their mission at Thorn, to the Lutherans, This 
occurred in September, 1563. 

Not very long before, a singular and unlooked for event had 
taken place. Peter Paul Vergerius, once the papal nuncio to 
Germany, and Bishop of Capo d’ Istria, in Dalmatia, addressed to 
the Brethren (1560), a most affectionate letter, in which he 
expressed his earnest desire to be received as a member of their 
communion. He said that as his secession from Rome had been a 
protest against its doctrinal errors, so he hoped that his accession 
to the Unitas Fratrwh would be a weighty testimony to the 
truth of its apostolical constitution. He would bring with him one 
servant, two secretaries, a coachman and two horses. He 
reminded them of his services in their behalf in former years 
with the King of Poland, Duke Christopher and the Emperor 
Maximilian. He promised that he would devote the rest of his 
life to their service (he was now 62), and assured them that he 
was impelled to take this step by no worldly need, since his 
position with the Duke was all that could be desired in this 
respect. As the Brethren hesitated about their answer, Vergerius 
wrote again to Rokyta, the letter bearing date, March 19, 1561 :— 

As ten years ago the spirit of God moved me to abandon a corrupted church, so 


now I seek your communion, which appears to me the best of all, in order that 
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within your fold I may render back my sou] to my Heavenly Father. This I must 
do, not only on my own account, but as a witness to others that I prefer your 
communion above that of all churches. God is my witness that this is no sudden 
impulse. There is nothing for which I pray to Him so earnestly as that He would 
place me in the bosom of your church. First, indeed, I feel inclined to take my seat 
in the Council ;? and if I can obtain a safe conduct I will surely go. Perhaps they 
will do to me as they did to Huss and Jerom. But I cannot spend this life better 
than in bearing witness to the truth. I desire to depart and to be with Christ. Greet 
George Israel and Peter Herbert. Pray for me! 

The Brethren replied that they were ready to receive him; but 
urged him to reflect, whether he had taken this step after due 
consideration! On receiving this frigid response, the Dalmatian 
Bishop withdrew his request; and in the annals of the Unitas it 
stands recorded: ‘“ After our answer Vergerius gave us rest.” ! 
Thus ended this singular transaction, which reflects no credit on 
the bungling policy of the Brethren. The accession of the 
learned and truly pious Vergerius would have been an honor and 
a benefit to any Christian communion; and his union with the 
Moravian Episcopate would have effectually removed that shadow 
of a doubt which now hangs over their Apostolic lineage. Four 
years later, this eminent prelate was called to rest on the 4th of 
October, 1565. It was said of him in his funeral discourse, that 
“he was a child in controversies, but a perfect man in the life 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 

In the year 1561 another embassy was sent by the Brethren to 
Wirtemberg, of which Peter Herbert was the leader. He thanked 
the Duke for his former kindness, and as he had promised to 
defray the expenses of the Moravian students, Herbert reminded 
him that two young men, George Sitreje and Heinrich |Schwartz, 
were now at his university. The Duke made good his word and 
supported them for three years. Their education proved of great 
benefit to their brethren in a revised translation of the Bible into 
the Bohemian language. In the same year the hymn book, the 
preparation of which had been entrusted some years before to 
Czerny and Blahoslaw, was printed in Poland, at the castle of 

Yount Gorka, at Samter. This book was of great historical 


'The Council of Trent was then in session. 
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importance to the Unitas, for it.contained, not only hymns from 
its living members, but also a great number from the old and 
nearly obsolete Cantionale. Many of these were composed in 
prisons. In it were the hymns of Huss, Matthias von Kunwald, 
Lukas von Prag, Roh, Augusta, Czerny, Czerwenka, Blahoslaw, 
Rokyta and Lupatsch. It contained also old hymns of the Tabor- 
ites, and some even from the pen of Archbishop Rokyzan. 

During the controversy with Morgenstern, the number of the 
Lutherans and also of the Brethren in Posen were constantly 
increasing. In the year 1562, at two Synods held by the latter at 
Sleza, one hundred and eighty-eight acolytes, deacons and priests 
were set apartand ordained. The Reformed were also increasing in 
numbers, but greatly divided by the rise of a damnable heresy among 
them. Some Italian exiles, driven out of Verona in 1546, by the 
Inguisition, after lurking for a time in Switzerland and Moravia, 
took refuge in Poland and united there with the disciples of Calvin. 
They were learned but conceited men, who in the pride of their 
emancipated reason ventured to deny the mystery of “ God 
manifest in the flesh,” and were called Unitarians, or Socinians 
from their leaders Loelius and Faustus Socinus. Amid the strife 
of contending parties the bishops and nobles of the Brethren in 
Poland, thought it advisable to seek the protection of the State for 
their infant communion. Accordingly at the Diet of Warsaw 
(December, 1563), they presented to King Sigismund II, a Polish 
translation of their Confession of 1535. A year later an answer 
was sent to Petrikau, addressed to the Lords von Ostrorog, 
Leseinski, Marszewski and to John Laurentius. 

Your confession (wrote the monarch), I have gladly read more thanonce I can 
discover in it noerror, certainly not in the foundation of the Christian faith, the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, wherein others so grievously err. Your confession 
harmonizes with the ancient Catholic faith of Christians; and therefore you and yours 


shall receive our protection. 

This promise was accompanied by a patent of freedom for the 
congregation at Ostrorog and for two in Posen; a small concession, 
bat greater than any which the Brethren had yet obtained in 
Prussia, Bohemia or Moravia. Another favorable event was the 
nomination of Jakob Ostrorog as Woywode (governor) of Posen, 
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which office he filled until his death in 1568. At the same time 
the strife between Morgenstern and the Brethren was fiercely 
raging. The matter was laid before the theological faculty of the 
University of Wittenberg, in 1567, and Laurentius appeared for the 
Unitas. This faculty was then composed of George Major, Paul 
Crell and Paul Eber, all warm friends and disciples of Melanch- 
thon. The Leipzig faculty was also ‘ Philippist” in its complex- 
ion, for its leading men were Camerarius and Esrom Riidiger. 
Laurentius arrived at Wittenberg in 1568, and was kindly 
received. Here he found ten youths of his communion pursuing 
their studies ; and the faculty, after giving the controversy a full 
hearing, pronounced judgment in favor of the Brethren. This 
ended the strife with Morgenstern ; but Flacius, still implacable 
in his hatred, while pursuing his ecclesiastical researches, brought 
to light and published the heretical confession of the Taborites, 
A. D., 1431. 

The formal approval of the Wittenberg theologians produced a 
favorable impression on the Lutherans of Poland. Two other 
causes also tended to draw them toward the Brethren. One was the 
growth of the Socinian heresy. This blasphemy had obtained 
official sanction in the village of Racow near Sendomir and at 
the castle of Prince Ragotzi at Siebenburgen. The other was 
the watchful eye of the Roman Catholic church, ever ready to 
make its power felt amid the heresies and schisms of the Protest- 
ants. Of the three Polish Bishops of the Unitas, but one was 
now living. Syonsky died in 1551, and Czerwenka followed him 
at Prevau (1569), in the fiftieth year of his age. Israel survived, 
about sixty years of age, assisted in his work by Laurentius and 
the young Simon Theophilus Svatonitz of Turnau (hence called 
Turnovius), who subsequently became the Presiding Bishop of his 
communion. Turnovius was born September 15, 1544, at Turnan, 
on the Iser in Bohemia, In 1548 his family removed to Prussia, 
He learned to read Bohemian of John Rokyta, and at the death of 
Simon’s father, Bishop Israel adopted him as his son and he 
removed to Ostrorog. At the age of fifteen he entered the High- 
school at Cosminiec, and then studied theology (1562-4) at 
Wittenberg. In 1569 he was made an acolyte in Posen by his 
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foster-father, Bishop Israel, and soon after ordained deacon in 
company with others. In February, 1570, he was despatched with 
letters to the Bishops Blahoslaw of Cybenschiitz, and Augusta of 
Jungbunzlau. He returned to Poland in time to accompany the 
deputies of the Brethren to the important Synod of Sendomir. 


JOHN ANKETELL. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ON THE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF 
CHURCHES. 


édv tig Te mpdtry Evexd tov’ ob rodro BotAerac 5 mpdrret, GAA’ éxeivo, od Evexa 
mpatret.—Socr. apud Gorg. 

When a wise man builds himself a house he does so with a two- 
fold purpose ; first, to provide a convenient dwelling place for 
himself and his family, and secondly to make that dwelling place 
beautiful. Circumstances may vary the character of his house, he 
may build in the city or the country, for a principal mansion, to 
be lived in the year round, or for a summer cottage ; but in every 
case his leading idea is the same, to make something that will be 
of use tohim. He even goes a step further, and introduces no 
ornamental feature unless it shall also serve some domestic pur- 
pose ; so that when the work is completed, though it may be very 
beautiful and very showy, there is nothing about it for mere show, 
but everything for comfort, convenience and enjoyment as a place 
of residence. 

This principle applies equally well to church building ; indeed 
the only correct theory of the subject is one which starts with this 
as a foundation. Churches have no right to exist if they be not 
fit places for the performance of public worship. This is true 
whatever be the character of the actual edifice; whether it be in 
town or country, large or small; whether it be intended for a 
cathedral, or parish church, or college chapel, or chapel of ease. 
Beautiful, ornate, magnificent, it may be and ought to be, if 
money is forthcoming to make it so; but unless it fulfill the first 
end of its being, it is of no use, and might better not have been 
begun, Public worship itself is but a mean towards an end, and 
that end the glory of God; hence it follows that in proportion as 
we bring our churches nearer perfection as places of worship the 


more is God glorified ; and per contra, by as much as we fall 
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short of the best we can do in this direction, by so much do we 
detract from His glory, and fail of our duty. The idea that 
churches are first for wse and beauty afterwards cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the minds of churchmen. There is no 
better proof of the bad results of an opposite policy than the debt 
contracted by many a parish in building beyond its means, a debt 
that hangs, a horrid incubus over the heads of the people, year after 
year swallowing up money that should go toward the rector’s 
salary, or works of charity and mercy, while, it may be, the im- 
posing structure which their ambitious folly has raised is suffered 
to decay for want of funds to keep it in repair. 

Starting then with the great principle mentioned above, through 
all I have to say about the arrangement of churches, I shall keep 
it constantly in mind, and I beg the reader to do likewise, and 
whatever he finds not in accordance therewith, I hope he will un- 
sparingly condemn. As I am concerned only indirectly with 
ecclesiastical architecture, I shall pass over the subject of building 
materials with a single suggestion ; let us at all events be honest 
in their use; if economy compels us to substitute for stone the less 
costly brick er wood, we can at least come boldly out and face the 
situation, and make the best of what we have. Itis to be hoped 
we have seen the last of plaster walls and plaster vaults painted 
to imitate stone; of wooden steps and railings sanded to the same 
effect ; of a cheap wood made to represent a dear one by means of 
that vile swindle called graining. It is a bitter satire on religion 
to introduce these deceits into the House of Him whom Christians 
profess to worship, and Who is Truth itself. If we must build 
plainly we can still build correctly ; and if we do that we shall 
have nothing to be ashamed of. How then are we to build cor- 
rectly? To offer a few hints toward an answer to that question is 
now my purpose, 

It is not necessary to remind the readers of the Cuuron Review 
that the principal parts of a church are the nave, choir and 
sanctuary, the last two when taken together forming what is com- 
monly ealled the chancel. This is merely mentioned in this place 
because of the wish to lay some stress upon the fact that these 
are the only essential parts, at any rate of a parish church. 
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Others, such as aisles,transepts, tower and spire, are often desirable, 
but not necessary. So that the humblest parish need not be dis- 
couraged if it cannot provide all these. Another matter well 
enough understood but frequently mis-stated is this: the passages 
between the rows of seats are not aisles. These last are separate 
parts of the church, at either side of nave, choir or transepts, and 
divided therefrom by columns from which spring arches support- 
ing the clerestory walls. The passages between the seats are cor- 
rectly called alleys. It is assumed for the sake of convenience 
that all churches stand really (as they do theoretically) east and 
west, the altar being at or near the east end ; so that as you stand 
facing the altar that part of the church to your left is the north 
side, and that to your right the south side. With reference to the 
altar the north side is also called the gospel side, and the south the 
epistle side. 

The chief requirement of the nave is to contain seats which 
ought to be provided with arrangements for kneeling, for the main 
body of the congregation. It must also, where there are no aisles 
contain seats for singers (unless they wear surplices and sit with 
the clergy in the choir), and must have a place for the font and the 
pulpit. It is clearly accordant with common sense that the seats 
for the congregation should, so far as possible, face towards the 
chancel that the people may readily see and hear what is going on 
there. Itis easy enough to bring this about in the nave and in 
the aisles if there are any, seats in them being placed in rows 
corresponding to those of the nave; but transepts give some 
trouble. The usual arrangement is in parallel rows, those on 
opposite sides facing each other. From this it results that the 
occupants of the easternmost seats can hardly see any part of the 
chancel. The best way to get rid of the difficulty in a small 
church is to omit the transepts altogether, as they are very undesir- 
able adjuncts to such a building, while in the case of a large church 
the eastern side of the transept may connect with the choir aisle, 
or some outbuilding, and space being required near the, door the 
seats are placed farther west, thus commanding a better view of 
the chancel. Or they may face the east the same as those of the 
nave and aisles, In a Roman Catholic church of great size which 
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I have lately examined this idea is carried out, and it seems to me 
to be agood one. Where there are aisles care should be taken that 
the dividing columns and the seats in the nave do not interfere 
with each other. To avoid this the number of seats should be 
proportioned to the spaces between the columns, and the seats 
themselves should not be allowed to extend beyond the columns 
into the aisles. Trinity Church, New York, is well arranged in 
this respect. The outside line of the outer rows of seats in the 
nave, viz.: those entered from the side alleys, would pass through 
the middle of the columns, so that every fifth seat of such a row 
would be blocked up by a column and inaccessible. Therefore 
the partition between this seat and the adjacent seat in the inner 
row was removed, making one long seat, entered from the middle 
alley. By this means every seat is easily reached, and the bases 
of the very beautiful columns, instead of being hidden, are fully 
exposed to view in tiie aisles. There is a still better arrangement 
in the chapel of St. Stephen’s College at Annandale, a small but 
extremely neat building, originally designed for a parish church, 
where the rows of seats are entirely clear of the columns, 
Galleries in a church have so many disadvantages that it is very 
doubtful if they are overbalanced by a slight addition to the number 
of sittings. They are difficult to reach, and when there is a 
crowd, still more difficult to get away from; they are oppressive 
to persons sitting under them, making a most uncomfortable atmos- 
phere, and lessening the light; besides which, in a gothic building, 
they interfere with the effect of the architecture. Considering all 
these things they may be said to be generally a nuisance and 
should therefore be avoided. 

Seats for the singers are naturally near the organ, the best posi- 
tion for which is at one side of the choir, either in a portion of the 
choir aisle, taken for the purpose, or in a room specially built for 
it. If the singers are to sit with the clergy in the choir the 
organist may sit there also, otherwise a good place for him is at 


the west side of the organ room, next the east end of the nave or 


aisle as the case may be, with the singers’ seats immediately in 


front of him and facing across the church. These seats may be 
slightly raised, but there should be no screen of any kind to hide 
34 
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their occupants from the congregation; nothing to suggest that 
ugly relic of Puritan times, the western organ loft. Seats for 
from twelve to twenty-five persons can easily be provided in a 
corner of the church in this way. Many writers on this subject 
seem to take for granted the existence of numerous trained male 
singers, who shall wear surplices; sit with the clergy and take 
part in processions; whereas the fact is that the great majority of 
parishes have (and are likely to have) the singing at their services 
conducted by such persons of: both sexes as can be got together 
for the purpose. I have therefore been particular to point out a 
suitable place for them; not, however, intending to imply that 
circumstances might not exist in which another would be better. 
The “ ancient usual place” of the font in an English chureh 
was by the principal entrance door, which was ator near the west 
end. This was found inconvenient when baptisms were performed 
during service, and the font was moved. After it lost its old 
home it had for a while no permanent resting place, and during 
the eighteenth century, a gloomy time for the Church, was moved 
about wherever the ecaprice of rector or church wardens might 
dictate, so that only it was out of the way. I believe that of late 
years in England the font has been generally restored to its former 
position. In this country it is most commonly found near the east 
end of the nave or aisle, and this is much the better arrangement. 
Doubtless there is a great beauty of symbolism represented by the 
ancient position ; but in view of the long journey the clergyman 


must make to reach it, and the extreme awkwardness of an entire 


congregation turning round to witness a baptism, the adoption of 
= S » 


that position would seem like honoring symbolism at the sacrifice 
of convenience. A single illustration occurs to me. In one of 
the most complete and beautiful parish churches I ever saw and 
which I visited while preparing this essay, one, too, in which many 
intricate matters of symbolism had been carefully worked out, the 
font stands where it usually does in American churches, near the 
east end, being in full view of the congregation and easy of access 
to the clergyman. I allude to Grace Church, at Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Sometimes a separate building, to be used as a baptistery 
can be worked‘into the general plan of the church and be open to 
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it; or the font may be put in the choir aisle if that is sutticiently 
open. Mr. Holly, in his late work on “Church Architecture,” has 
given some good examples of both these features. I will here 
observe that the font is not a proper receptacle for flowers nor hats. 
To guard against their intrusion it should have a cover, and both 
font and cover should be large and respectable in appearance. 
The pulpit of a church of medium size ought always to stand 
against the east wall of the nave just outside the chancel arch. 
The wall behind it serves as a sounding board, and often no other 
is needed. If there must be something more it does not in this 
position hide any part of the chancel. Either side will do, though 
it is a very pretty symbolism to preach the gospel from the north 
or gospel side. If the church is very large the pulpit may be 
farther out in the nave against a column. In all churches there 
should be a real pulpit, so placed that the sermons preached from 
it may be heard. During those parts of the service that are read 
the congregation can follow the reader with their prayer books, 


and the knowledge thus gained, of what they are listening to, 


actually helps them to hear it. Even deaf persons can follow the 


service in this way with tolerable accuracy. But when it comes 
to the sermon there is no such guide, and, as far as making people 
hear is concerned, the preacher might as well stand on the choir 
steps as at one of the wretched little lecterns that do duty as pulpits 
in some churches. Curiously enough, at services where the sermon 
was the only attraction I have seen a person preach standing by a 
stick with a slanting board on top, and a considerable open space 
behind him sufficient to weaken greatly the sound of his voice. 

I will close my observations on the arrangement of the nave by 
suggesting that in many churches the middle alley and the space 
between the front seats and the choir steps are about half as wide 
as they ought to be. 

The Chancel is a difficult subject to treat, owing to the fact that 
it may assume the two shapes of the square and of the apse, be- 
sides which the sanctuary of an apsidal chancel may be arranged 
in two different ways. Add to this that there are found in exist. 
ing buildings modifications and even combinations of the two 


leading types, and the matter becomes somewhat complicated. A 
5 %) ’ I 
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very few words will suftice touching the history of this part of the 
church. The very ancient chancel, copied from the basilica, termi- 
nated in an apse, At the easternmost point of the curve, against 
the wall, there was an elevated seat for the Bishop, and on either 
side, all around the semicircle were chairs for priests. In front of 
the Bishop, on the chord of the apse, stood the altar, to the west of 
which was a railing or other barrier sufficient, if necessary, to keep 
people out. The inner space thus railed off was the sanctuary. 
Westward was the choir, occupied by the inferior clergy and the 
singers ; and this again was separated from the. nave by a second 
barrier of less importance than the former. In time certain 
changes were brought about ; the altar was moved eastward taking 
the place of the Bishop’s chair; the semicircular row of priests’ 
chairs disappeared, the clergy came out from the sanctuary into 
the choir, occupying stalls on either side as they do now; and the 
sanctuary was reserved more especially for the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the only seats left there being the three sedilia 
on the south side, Synchronous with these changes the relative 
importance of the barrier between sanctuary and choir, and that 
between choir and nave, underwent a change. The former fell 
away to what is now known as the altar rail, while the latter grew 
into the large screen that in most English churches stands under 
the chancel arch. Sometimes the screen was open like those at 
present in Ely Cathedral and Westminster Abbey ; in other cases 
it was Close, so as to separate the two parts of the church almost 
as completely as if they were distinct buildings. Screens were 
also common on the continent, but during the various disturbances 
and revolutions there most of them were destroyed. The shape 
of the sanctuary, in Continental churches was almost invariably 
apsidal, while in Britain the square east end prevailed. A very 
eminent authority, Sir George Gilbert Scott, is of opinion that 
this was owing to the existence of some ancient type anterior to 
the basilican ; and he mentions some very old churches still stand- 
ing in Ireland in support of his view. His little work on the 
restoration of ancient churehes with its several notes and appen- 
dices gives much useful information on this point. There were, 
however, some notable exceptions to the above rule; the most 
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conspicuous one being Westminster Abbey, the east end of which 
is an apse. This building is now believed to have been the work 
of an English architect who had studied in France. 

In arranging the sanctuaries of apsidal chancels in this country 
we have sometimes taken the mediwval plan as a pattern, and 
sometimes the more ancient. This latter we have not usually 
followed farther than the elevated seat for the Bishop behind the 
altar, with perhaps a few extra chairs. Among well-known 
churches St. Peter’s, Albany, and St. Thomas’, New York, are 
examples ot this arrangement. Trinity Church, Boston, is the 
only one I know of which has the semicircular row of seats ; but 
that has not the Bishop’s great chair in the centre. Others, as 
Trinity Chapel, New York, have the altar at the eastern end 
against the wall. This is also most commonly the case with the 
sanctuaries of square chancels, though it is otherwise at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, where the altar has behind it a straight row of 
chairs, the two end ones upholstered in flaming red satin, the 
whole being conspicuous for extreme ugliness. 

The great tault of nearly all the chancels in this country is want 
of depth. Until this is remedied reform is almost hopeless. Still 
there are some good examples of the opposite virtue, and it is to 
be hoped that others will follow, and that the chancel of the future 
will not be wanting in this important quality. Assuming then 
that there is a place large enough to hold the proper furniture, a 
few hints are given as to how it may be advantageously disposed ; 
and we will first consider the sanctuary, as that has already been 
partly discussed, and afterwards the choir. 

Naturally that which before all else claims attention is the 
position of the altar. ‘This is best placed against the eastern wall 
whether the enclosure be the square or the apse. It will be said 
that there is an exception in the case of those large churches 
wherein the reredos is a little out from the wall to make room for 
a passage-way beyond ; but this is part of the plan of the church, 
and is prepared for by the architect before building is begun ; 
besides the exception is more apparent than real, since in this case 
the reredos is itself the eastern wall so far as the floor of the 
sanctuary is concerned. The rule I have given is in every respect 
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best ; for convenience, architectural effect and ecclesiastical pro- 
priety ; convenience, because space is thereby gained in front of 
the altar where it 1s wanted, instead of behind it where it is not 
wanted ; architectural effect because the altar and reredos make at 
the end of the vista of nave and choir a larger and hence stronger 
picture than a mere chair ; ecclesiastical propriety because it is 
fitting that the last object on which the eye rests in the holiest 
part of His House should be the Table of the Lord rather than the 
seat of man, even though that man be His chief minister. It 
needs but little observation on the part of any fair-minded person 
to appreciate how greatly the altar is weakened by being brought 
out from the wall and set in the middle of an open space. 

Whether it should be raised on three steps depends so much 
upon other considerations, such as the height of the sanctuary 
above the choir, and that again above the nave, and these vary so 
greatly that no general rule can be laid down. I do, however, 
regard as necessary the retable or little shelf at the back (called 
also the super-altar); cross, candlesticks and flower vases should be 
placed on this and not on the altar itself, for the sutticient reason 
that they are in the way there. 

With regard to material, common sense would dictate that the 
best should be used that can be afforded. Though extravagance 
ought never to be permitted, some slight sacrifice might be made 
elsewhere for the sake of having a real, durable and beautiful 
altar. 

There are frequently seen on the north and south sides of the 
sanctuary, and usually facing toward the nave, two large chairs, 
the one on the north side somewhat more imposing in appearance. 
This one is intended for the Bishop, and is sometimes occupied 
by him. It is probably a sort of descendant of his former chair 
at the eastern extremity of the apse. Whom the other is for 
nobody kuows. It cannot take the place of the sedilia, as they 
contain accommodation for three persons, while this will hold 
rather more than one. The only answer I could give to the not 
unnatural question of why it was put there, would be that in 
all likelihood the inventor thought it would look pretty as a coun- 
terpoise to the other. A church, however, is not the place 
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to have things merely because they look pretty; and as this chair 
is not of the least use, the sooner it is banished from the sanctuary 
the better. Nor does the Bishop’s chair do duty enough in a 
parish church, at any rate, to warrant the expense of its introdue- 
tion, The reason, which I shall now proceed to explain, is a 
consequence of the diversity of character of the different services 
of the Church. As one purpose of accommodation in the nave is 
that the congregation may witness services, so the corresponding 
purpose of accommodation in the chancel is that the clergy may 
perform services. Now it is in accordance with decency and 
propriety, and also with those sentiments, which happily at the 
present day have taken the place of the indifference of the last 
century, of respect and reverence for the sacrament of the Holy 
Communion as the highest act of worship known to the Church, 
that the place where that sacrament is offered should be used for 
no other services save a very few of great dignity, chief of which 
are the episcopal acts of the Bishop. There once prevailed in the 
Church of England, before the rise of Puritan bigotry ‘and 
intolerance that in their turn gave way to an almost total neglect 
for the services themselves as well as of their formal beauty, a custom 
which I should like much to see revived among us again. When 
the Bishop was to perform any episcopal act, as an Ordination, 
Confirmation or the like, there was temporarily placed for him in 
a convenient position near the altar, a faldstool, or folding chair, 
a simple, inexpensive piece of furniture, sitting in which he 
received the candidates as they were presented to him, and asked 
them the usual questions. Sometimes at Confirmations his chair 
was placed in the choir, and the candidates, being ranged in order 
near by, knelt before him, one by one, to receive his blessing. 

This plan seems far more sensible than to buy with money that 
might better be employed upon objects of real usefulness elsewheree 
a large, high-backed, costly chair, to stand permanently at the 
north end of the altar. It also expresses more respect for the 
episcopal office, and a desire to honor the occasion of the Bishop’s 
visit, that when he acts as such, this special preparation be made 
for him. It isotherwise when he would take part in an ordinary 
service. There he would act, not as Bishop but as priest, and his 
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proper place would be a stall in the choir, or the position of the 
celebrant in the sanctuary. In consequence, however, of the 
increasing number of episcopal duties, the presence of a bishop 
at ordinary services must yearly become more rare. In the still 
rarer case of three or more bishops being present at once, as 
at a Consecration, the best way would be to treat the occasion as 
what it really is, an extraordinary one, and make extraordinary 
preparation for it. To carry out the comparison with which this 
essay was begun, it is easier to mike special provision fur a few 
guests who stay but a short time, than to be continually in readi- 
ness to receive them. These remarks have of course no reference to 
the Bishop’s throne in his own Cathedral, which, as every one 
knows, is not in the sanctuary but in the choir, and is analogous 
in principle to the rector’s stall in his own parish church. 

The only remaining articles of furniture of the sanctuary are 
the sedilia and the credence table. As the place of the former is 
so well known, and as we are not here concerned with their 


architectural variations, it suffices to make this passing allusion to 


them; but there is a matter connected with the credence table, 
upon which I wish to lay some stress. This is its position. It is 
often found on the south side, east of the sedilia; which is a very 
proper arrangement; but the pertinacity with which some writers 
insist that it should be only on that side is quite annoying. For 
their information; a thing they stand greatly in need of, the 
following extract is given from a “ Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms,” a recent work by Dr. F. G. Lee, vicar of 
All Saints’, Lambeth, an authority which it is hoped will be 
respected. He says: 

Credence. A table either of stone or wood, placed on the north or south side of 
the sanctuary, to receive, etc., * * * Sometimes the credence is formed 
by a recessed cavity in the wall of the church, and this more frequently on the north 
side of the sanctuary.” 

The italics are mine. I give this definition for two reasons: 
first to show that the credence may be on the north side, where in 
many cases it is better to put it as, if the sanctuary were small 
the sedilia might occupy the entire space on the other side, so that 
there would be no room for it; and, secondly, to remind these 
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sticklers for uniformity in small things, that they much resemble 
certain persons whom they profess most to dislike, viz., the most 
intolerant of the Puritans. 

In the choir the most convenient arrangement of seats for the 
clergy and the choristers, if there be any, as well as that which is 
architecturally the most effective, is the traditional one of stalls 
on either side. These may be in one, two or three rows, according 
to the breadth of the choir and the number of seats to be 
provided. If in three rows the third or outside row may be kept 
for the clergy only, the two others being for the choristers. This 
gives accommodation for a considerable number of visiting clergy. 
If the choir is very deep, it is a good plan to divide the rows of 
stalls midway by an alley. Ina cathedral the Dean’s stall is by 
custom the westernmost one on the south side, the Precentor 
having the corresponding stall on the north side. The position of 
the Dean’s stall is adopted for that of the Rector in many parish 


churches ; and this is undoubtediy a good rule. But here again I 


must disagree with those finical persons who insist that it shall be 


nowhcre else, even in small village churches which have no 
surpliced choristers, and but one priest to conduct the services, 
Circumstances may make it desirable to have the Rector’s stall on 
the north side, the vestry may be on that side—as I believe it 
generally is—and if the Rector’s place in the choir be on the same 
side as the vestry, he can reach it therefrom more directly, and 
with less fuss and less of the air of a procession, than if he has to 
cross the choir. The lectern ought to be easy of access from this 
stall and in any case the lectern is better a little to one side than 
in the middle of the choir, both because it is thus nearer the 
reader, and does not obstruct the view of the altar. Sometimes 
the stall for the Rector or other principal minister is a little 
larger and more ornamented than the rest, or it is separated 
from them by a slight space, as in most of Mr, Withers’ designs; 
or it may be simply the westernmost stall, without other mark of 
distinction. Itis a pity that the ugly Puritanical reading desk 
still distigures the choirs of so many of our churches; perhaps the 
best practical reason for its removal is that it is of no use, for the 
service can just as well be read from one of the stalls, as it 
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formerly was; and the reading desk is uo more a substitute for 
the stalls in the way of accommodation, than a single big chair is 
for the three sedilia. 

In village churches it is often difficult to decide how many 
stalls to have, so as on the one hand not to incur expense in 
making the choir needlessly large, and on the other to make 
suitable provision for clerical visitors. Perhaps in very small 
churches accommodation for three persons besides the Rector 
would be enough ; but this is a matter that must be left entirely 
to discretion in individual parishes. So also must the size of the 
chancel itself. In view of the fact that the situation and shape 
of the grounds, and what is of equal moment, the funds at the 
disposal of the architect, vary so greatly in different cases, it 18 
diflicult to give dimensions, and were it not for the importance of 
this part of our subject, it would not be attempted. A chaneel, 
to contain room for four stalls in the choir, and the necessary 
turniture of the sanctuary, should not be less than fifteen feet wide 
by eighteen feet deep. li the depth be divided so that ten feet belong 
to the choir and eight to the sanctuary, the plan will be somewhat 
as follows: T'wo stalls on a side will occupy about five feet; they 
should be placed pretty well to the west, say a foot anda half 
from the west line of the chancel, thus leaving space for a person 
to stand before stepping down into the nave. This will give three 
and a half feet at the east end of the stalls, which admits of the 
vestry door on one side and space enough on both for the commu- 
nicants as they kneel at the altar rails, while the mid-choiran open 
space about nine ‘eet in width between the stalls on either side, 
will give room for persons to approach the rails, and retire from 
them. The sanctuary cannot be raised more than the one step 
before the rails. The south side will just contain the sedilia, the 


credence table being opposite; and there will be sutticient space 


before the altar for the movements of the celebrant and bis 
assistants without crowding, This arrangement implies a square 
east end; if there be an apse its depth must be added to that 
above given; and to accommodate a large number of choristers 
both depth and width should be greatly increased. I have been 
thus particular in description, because within these limits it is 
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possible to have all the necessary furniture, though on a small 
seale, correctly disposed. 

Whether the litany desk should stand in the choir or in the 
nave just outside the choir is a matter upon which authorities 
differ. Mr. Blunt, in the Introduction to the Litany in his 
Annotated Prayer Book, has collected some of them; most of 
which seem to consider the nave the proper place. The Injunc- 
tions of Edward VI and Elizabeth somewhat vaguely say, “ in 
the midst of the church.” Bishop Cosin, elsewhere in that work 
valled the “most learned ritualist of his time,” is quoted as 
directing the “ middle alley of the church,” and again, as using 
these words ; “‘the priest goeth out from his seat into the body of 
the church,” to “a low desk before the chancel door.” On the 
other hand the Durham Prayer Book specifies “ the midst of the 
Quire ” as the place, and Dean Hook, in his “* Church Dictionary,” 
expresses himself to the same effect. In the very few churches 
in this country in which I have seen a litany desk it is in the 
nave, 

The choir aisle is so useful a feature, especially in churches of 
large size, that it is matter of wonder why it is not commonly 
introduced. One of its chief functions is to provide a way for 
retiring communicants at crowded celebrations. It should theretore 
be open to that part of the choir between the easternmost stalls 
and the altar rails (called the presbytery), so that the commn- 
nicants, after partaking of the consecrated elements, pass to one 
side into this aisle, and through it back into the body of the 
church, without getting in the way of those who are coming up. 
The choir aisle may, as I have already shown, contain the font; 
it may serve as an eastern entrance into the church; it may lead 
to the vestry and various other rooms in the rear. The corres- 
ponding aisle on the opposite side of the chancel may be enclosed 
as an organ room, or appropriated to almost any one of the many 
adjuncts of a large church, 

The vestry and organ room are so familiar to most readers that 
it is not worth while to comment on them further than to observe 


that the vestry should always connect with the choir either 


directly or by means of the choir aisle, so that the clergyman 
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may pass from one to the other without being obliged to go round 
through the nave, 

It remains to consider the character of the partitions between 
the principal parts of a church. It has been mentioned that 
the relative importance of these has changed places. The 
ancient barrier between sanctuary and choir is now represented by 
the altar rails, or the sanctuary steps; while between choir and 
nave there is in most of the older churches of England a screen. 
With respect to the wants of our country, dismissing all idea of 
the close screen, an anomaly and an abuse even in medieval 
times, and utterly intolerable now, the open screen would not 
succeed with us. Our people are not used to it, in fact it is 
doubtful if many of them know what it is, and when they saw 
the unfamiliar thing set up in the churches they would complain, 
not without reason, that it obstructed the view, and would wonder 
what it was for. If they were told that it was to secure the 
chancel against intrusion, they woul! doubtless say that some- 
tung less than half its height would answer that purpose equally 
weil. That some such barrier is needed is evident. Several years 
ago, there was in England a tendency which may still exist, to do 
away with altar rails altogether. The results of the experiment 
were not always edifying. In one case a dog was found crouching 
before the altar; in others, visitors to the church rushed up and 
handled the altar cloths, sometimes not very reverently, It is not 
likely that altar rails will be abolished here, but they are such 
slight things that they are no protectiun to the place they enclose, 
and besides, the gate is almost always left open. Now it is plain 
that if intruders can be kept out of the choir, they will not be 
likely to get into the sanctuary. The best thing to accomplish 
this double exclusion is a wall rising a few feet from the floor, and 
directly under the chancel arch. The chancel itself being elevated 
above the nave, no part of the former is hidden from the view of 
the congregation in the latter. A space should be left open at the 
middle of the wall for the choir steps, but these can be guarded 
by an iron gate which may be shut and locked if necessary, at 
times when eervice is not going on. The opening from the choir 
into the aisle ought also to have its iron gate secured in a similar 
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manner. Such walls are to be found in many new churches in 
England, and there is an excellent example in Trinity Church, 
New York, made of the same stone as the beautiful new altar and 
reredos, and placed there at the same time. 

The separation of the sanctuary and choir may be marked in 
several ways. If the dividing line is the chord of an apse, the 
change of shape will perhaps be sufficient; otherwise it may be 
indicated by a second arch smaller and less obtrusive than the 
main church arch, or by the springing of the roof at this point 
from a corbel somewhat bolder than the rest, or by a slight change 
in the pattern of the roof. What is wanted, is not so much a 
barrier against ingress, that being provided elsewhere, as a showing 
forth of the difference in character of these two places. We 
know that this difference exists, but are apt to forget it, and there- 
fore need such a reminder as shall be seen ata glance from any 
part of the church. The altar rails are too small to be readily 
observed at a great distance, but a change in the roof-lines fixes 
the attention at once. 

Thus far I have considered the inverior of a church, solely with 
reference to plan, so that to take an extreme case, a building 
could be constructed embodying all the suggestions made, and yet 
utterly without ornament. The walls might be as bare as canvas 
upon which the artist has not begun his work; the furniture of 
unpainted wood, destitute of a single panel; the altar a solid 
block, unrelieved by carving or any decoration whatever. I have 
done this out of a strict adherence to the principle with which I 
started ; that churches should be useful before they are beautiful. 
I appreciate to the full the intense ugliness of some of the 
churches in which I have worshipped. I remember the annoyance 
that has been caused me by the monstrosities which ignorance and 


bad taste had spread alike upon wall and window; while my 


sense of propriety has been shocked by the sight of-the chancel 
tricked out like the drawing-room of a “smug and varmint 
citizen,” and the nave like the auditorium of a provincial theatre. 
But that which most fully arouses indignation and disgust is to 
look around upon the evidences of money wasted in useless show, 
and then reflect that the church itself is but poorly built, and so ill 
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planned that a large part of the congregation can neither see the 
altar nor hear the sermon. 

There is, however, another aspect in which this question may be 
viewed, and one full of encouragement to those who would build 
churches in a practical way. The history of ecclesiastic:] archi- 
tecture for the last fifty years has proved beyond doubt that work 
which is designed in the first place to be useful may be made if 
rightly treated most beautiful as well. This is no new truth: * it 
was known to the Greeks, it was known to the men of the middle 
ages, and was acted on by both. After a time it was lost sight of 
and almost forgotten. It is hardly too much to say that during 
the greater part of three centuries buildings of all kinds, ecclesi- 
astical, civic and domestic, were erected more for show than for 
anything else. Good construction was not always wanting, though 
even that was shamefully neglected, while any possible purpose 


beyond looking well according to the taste of the times seems 


scarcely to have been thought of. Along with this grew up an 
intolerable fussiness of criticism, extending itself to all sorts of 
details and even fittings and accessories. Men debated about the ° 
proper size of door and window openings, the height of columns 
and the correct distances they should be apart; how many of 
these features a building “ought” to have and so on. The result 
which we now know was inevitable, was the production of a vast 
number of things describable only as irredeemably bad. To take 
a common case, who does not know the frightful vagaries of that 
style of furniture called ‘‘Louis Quatorze ?” Chairs tortured into 
such fantastic forms that they look as though they would break 
if you were tosit upon them ; sofas, spite of multitudinous backs, 
too short to lie down upon ; tables whose curves vie with those of 
rivers, the difference being that the curves of the river are grace- 
ful and the others are not; and all these things overloaded with 
ornameut both bad and out of place. Can anyone say that these 
articles are more useful than the simpler shapes wherein material 
is made to serve as a strength and support? Or does any sane 
man pretend that the houses in which those things would be 
appropriately placed, houses raade of veneer and polish and gilding, 
are more desirable places of residence than those embodying the 
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qualities of solidity and safety # Can any churchman not blinded 
by Puritan prejudice look upon the barn-like places where services 
were hurried through in the last century, or their successors which 
niggardly thrift raised of perishable stuff a little later, as more 
suitable houses tor worship than those which are in every respect 
neat, correct and expressive? There are in one of Miss Sewell’s 
novels a few lines that read like the description of an actual 
church, and are quite applicable to many that were standing in 
the mother country and this fifty years ago.’ 

The building was hideous. On the outside a glaring brick excrescence with circular 
windows, joined to an old gray tower * *_ in the inside an awkward, ill arranged 
conventicle, dirty and neglected, crowded with pews, and dark with galleries. The 
altar hidden by three unsightly pulpits, one for the preacher, another for the reader, 
and a third for the parish clerk; and the font (a carved wooden stand containing a 
china basin), set aside in a corner of the north aisle, as if neither deserving nor 
requiring notice. * * * More than a third of the congregation were buried be- 
neath the oppressive galleries ; where the veice of the preacher, even if it had been 
the voice of the most exciting eloquence, could scarcely have reached them; and 
where the only effect of the rector’s sermons was to lull them into repose. 

In order fully to appreciate the change from that time to the 
present, compare the above with the thousands of beautiful 
churches, old and new, that adorn England to-day. See cathedrals 
and abbeys erected centuries ago and long neglected, restored in 
the plentitude of their ancient beauty, while their form and 
arrangements serve as models for the newer fanes that, rising 
on every side, attest the liberality of Anglican churchmen. 

We in this country are tar behind them, and in all probability 
must continue so for years to come. Allusion is not made to the 
old cathedrals ; we can never rival them; but the churches we are 
building each year are by no means what they should be. There 
is one sufticient reason for our inferiority in great works, and that 
is want of money. We have not and are not likely to have more 
than a very few persons of large wealth who are willing to devote 
even a small portion of it to the cause of ecclesiastical art. There- 
fore we cannot expect, unless in rare instances, to carry out our 


plans on the same extensive scale as would be done in an older 


and richer country. Still there is nothing to prevent our doing 
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well that which we.have means to do at all.’ That this is not 
always done is the ground of my complaint. There is no excuse 
for the misapplication of funds in building in these days. Ifa 
parish would have a new church and does not know what it wants 
it can call in the aid of somebody that does. But above all things 
let it put away “pride, vainglory and hypoerisy,” and when it has 
made up its mind how much money it can spend, go honestly to 
work with that. 

After all, amid much that is bad, much that is ugly and deceit- 
ful, it is gratifying to know that, in some cases at any rate, a union 
of taste and generosity have accomplished much. Without any 
desire to make invidious distinctions, from several examples that 
occur to my mind, three are selected which in their several ways 
are representative. The first is the work of one man, the second 
that of a whole parish, and the third that of a corporation. I 
shall not deseribe them as they are well known to the Church. 
The chapel of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, Grace Church, 
Newton, Massachusetts, and the new chancel of St. John’s Chapel 
in the city of New York are works for which we have abundant 
reason te be thankful and as hopeful auguries for the future. The 
two former are especially noticeable, among other things, for the 
excellence of their stained glass, and the last is a very happy 
addition to a plain old chureh, 

It may not be amiss to add a few words relative to a still more 
famous building, the first in which American churchmen, without 


going out of the country, could see the three desiderata of noble 


architecture, correct arrangement and Catholic services. Trinity 
Church, New York, was consecrated on Ascension Day, 1846. It 
had been in course of erection during seven or eight years. Some 
efforts had previously been made towards improvement in the 
style of churches ; the most noteworthy of them, Christ Church, 
Hartford, was built, if my memory serves me, as long ago as 1824, 
and was accounted greatly superior to anything that had preceded 
it. Even when Trinity was begun the ideas which now prevail 
concerning style and plan were in a very early stage of their 
development. Public opinion was not formed ; the older churches 
in this country were entirely useless as models. Americans did 
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not travel abroad as much as they do now, and if they had done 
so they would have found it extremely difficult to make use of the 
old English churches for that purpose, those churches then being 
for the most part covered with rubbish which has since been 
removed. The period was a critical one. The Trinity Corpora- 
tion, though not nearly so rich as some persons believed who 
would have devoured its substance, was still able to undertake a 
great scheme, and possessed sufficiently the respect of the Church 
at large to exert a considerable influence and turn the tide of 
opinion one way or the other. That it was rightly turned, how 
thankful oughf we of the succeeding generation to be! The debt 
of gratitude we owe to the wise men who executed that work 
cannot be estimated. It gave such an impulse to the revival of 
an older and a better taste in ecclesiastical art as might not 
otherwise have occurred to this day. A comparison can scarcely 
be made between Trinity Church and a work of much greater 
magnitude intended for a wholly different purpose ; but there are 
certain facts connected with its erection and with that of the Houses 
of Parliament in London, which are very similar. Both were com- 
menced about the same time; the same type of Gothic architecture 
was used in both; both had been preceded by feebler attempts in 
the same direction; both were aided by corporations; both were 
attended by circumstances which made it likely that they would 
seriously influence the public taste; that influence was felt in both 
cases, and in both was followed by the same beneficial result. 
Mr. Eastlake, in his History of the Gothic Revival, observes of 
the Houses of Parliament: 

It is easy to say thatif they had been begun in “1865 instead of 1835 a nobler type 
of Gothic would have been adopted in the design. Who knows how far the taste for 
Medieval Art might have been developed at all, but for this timely patronage of the 
State ? 

Similarly it may be said that it is easy to find fault with Trinity 
Church. Faults indeed it has, and doubtless if begun now 


’ 
would be a very different building. Certainly the chancel would 


be deeper ; it is probable that an earlier type of Gothic than the 

Perpendicular would be taken for its architecture, and that the 

rather monotonous character of the nave and aisles would be 
36 
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broken, by transepts or otherwise. Nay, it is not impossible 
that the chancel would be placed actually, instead of by courtesy 
only, at the east end. But fault-finders should recollect the time 
and circumstances of its erection; that it was the first church of 
its kind in this country; that it was not so easy to build such a 
church then as it is now; that skilled workmen were more rare ; 
that the architect had no previous examples near by, the success 
or failure of which might be of use to him. Above all they 
should recollect what a tremendous impetus the building of this 
church gave to the spread of those very ideas in which they have 


themselves been educated ; and when they have done so, perhaps 


they will begin faintly to realize their indebtedness to the “ timely 
patronage” of a great corporation. The wonder is, that such 
persons, instead of wasting so much time in criticism, have not 
designed, or at least suggested, something better, during the thirty 
years this church has stood before them. With its faults it has 
many beauties; and where among the churches of the city of New 
York is there a more correct arrangement or a more dignified 
interior? I say nothing of the new altar superb as it is; and 
unrivalled on this side of the ocean, it is of to-day; but where 
during these thirty years has there been raised a grander tower, or 
more gracetul spire ¢ 

After all, the model church is yet to be built. It may be a long 
time betore the sight of it shall gladden our eyes. A few proph- 
ecies, however, may be ventured concerning it. First, then, it will 
be solid, substantial, enduring. There will be no danger of 
foundations giving way, walls weakening, or roof falling in. It 
will also be spacious; a place where all conditions of men may 
gather together for worship. It will also be convenient; there 
will be room for due performance of every service, and arrange- 
ments for the carrying out of every holy purpose. It will also be 
comfortable. Not luxurious, nor favorable to repose, but it will 
embody such comfort as can be obtained by the judicious distri- 
bution of heat and light, and ventilation everywhere, so that 
clergy and people may enjoy as they ought the occasion of their 
presence in the House of God. It will also be beautiful ; and its 
beauty will be of three kinds, The first will be that which arises 
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from absolute honesty in the use of materials. There will be no 
sham, everything will be exactly what it pretends to be. This | 
call the beauty of truth. Secondly, it will be beautiful by reason 
of the nice adaptation of all its parts to each other and to the 
whole ; and every ornament will be of the construction. This I 
call the beauty of propriety. Lastly, it will be beautiful in itself; 
so beautiful that it will be a joy alike to the learned and the 
ignorant; that the pilgrim and the stranger will desire to enter 
within its gates, while to those for whom it is the accustomed place 


of daily worship, it will preach with silent eloquence a perpetual 


sermon. Perfect it will not be; for to be perfect is the lot of no 
human thing. But all that can be done to make it approach 
perfection will surely be done; and though it attain not the 
highest ideal of excellence, it will in that respect typify the progress 
of humanity itself towards the realization of the Divine precept, 
“ Be ye therefore perfect.” 

CLARENCE C. EDGERTON, 
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TWO CHURCH GATHERINGS IN 1877. 


In a timely and thoughtful article, contributed to the January 
number of this Review, the last General Convention was brought 
conjvintly into notice with the late Provincial Synod in Canada. 
To look at the first of these bodies with a somewhat different pur- 
pose from the writer of that article, and consider in connection 
with it another more recently assembled—we refer to the Fourth 
Church Congress on this side of the water—may not be either 
irrelevant or out of season, though a little after the time that we 
had intended. Removal by the lapse of a few weeks or months 
from any important gathering is not without its compensation to 
the observer, in that it seeures for him a standpoint from which 
he can see more fully beth its proportions and bearings. 

On the third day of October, 1877, the thirty-third General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States met in the city of Boston." The Diocese of Massachusetts 
rose with a cordial greeting to the Bishops and other representa- 
tives of the Church throughout the country on this, their primary 
appearance in council, within its borders. 

The grand and imposing edifice of Trinity Church only recently 
finished—indeed the work of its adornment is still in progress— 
was placed at the disposal of the Convention for its opening 
services, The majestic beauty of the structure and its massive 
strength seemed never so impressive at any time before, as they 
did in that august hour, when, under the swell of the great 
organ, and the sound of a numerous chorus joined in words of 
adoration, the white robed procession of Bishops, headed by hoary 
fathers, aud flanked on either side by a multitude of people 
reverently standing in their places, moved up the centre of the 
nave to the spacious chancel. ‘Within that deep semi-circular 


' We include iu the count two sessious that were specially called. 
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area, when the deliberations of the great Council were concluded, 
the chief shepherds of the flock were a second time seated to 
deliver their Pastoral Letter. 


Close upon the adjournment of the General Convention came 
the fourth annual meeting of the Church Congress in New York. 


On the morning of the 30th of October it was opened in Trinity 


Chapel by the administration of the Holy Communion, preceded 
by a discourse from the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Ohio. It had been 
duly though quietly heralded, and the time of its assembling to- 
gether was hailed with pleasure. Under flattering auspices, the 
Bishop of the Diocese presiding over its session, a large number of 
able and representative speakers addressed from the platform of 
Chickering Hall an attentive concourse of people that filled, sitting 
after sitting, both its gallery and floor. Fervid and eloquent 
words oftentimes broke away from the more schvlarly calm that 
commonly prevailed, and changed decorous silence into applause. 
The topics chosen for treatment were attractive; the speeches and 
papers were vigorous, and the whole effect was marked. 

Between these two, institutions shall we call them—for the 
Church Congress, we think, may be regarded as an institution 
after its successful planting—a broad line of distinction is fairly 
visible. The General Convention is an heritage or monument of 
the past, while the Church Congress is the creature of the day we 
live in. The former, after attaining by aslow process of growth to its 
present stature and dimensions, is almost overtaken in a “ green 
old age” by the sudden mounting of the latter into a manly 
figure. They have each a province of labor clearly defined and 
limited, with its appropriate and characteristic influence. The 
first is an organ of constitutional powers and speaks officially for 
the Church ; the second is self-created and without a commission. 
The Convention is made up of duly appointed deputies who, with 
their spiritual heads, have an acknowledged authority to lay down 
commands. The Congress lays no claim to allegiance, aspires to 
no supervision, enacts no canons, pronounces no judgments, 
threatens no penalties. It follows, of course, that the one is a 
legislative, while the other in strictness of speech is not even a 


deliberative body. The Convention is charged with the custody 
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of the Church’s standards, in order to the extent of its ability to 
conserve them, to hem them about with safeguards. The Congress 
invites, under the cover of these standards, candid and fearless 
avowals of all diversities of sentiment that are compatible with 
them, with a view to a more harmonious issue as the result of 
discussion. The Convention has been supposed to be confined to 
law-making, to the exclusion almost of every other performance. 
The Congress on the contrary is privileged to range, wherever it 
will, over all the interests of religion and humanity. 

Now on the face of things it is obvious that a Conciliary gath- 
ering within the Chureh owes its origin, in the first instance, to a 
standing necessity for conference and internal regulation. When 
a grave matter of discipline came up among the faithful in the time 
of the Twelve, a plenary Council was held, which after consulta- 
tion and dispute, enacted a decree that it pleased the Apostles and 
Elders with the whole Church to promulgate. Ata muel later 
period six General Councils were called because the Faith was 
seen to be imminently in danger, and the settled Order of the 
Church to be lapsing into chaos. But anterior to these and con- 
temporaneous with them, as well as following them everywhere 
when cecumenicity as such had ceased to speak, arose both 
National and Provincial Synods, which have had their counter- 
parts since down to the present hour. 

In one noticeable feature the American Branch of the Church 
differs from all other living branches of the historical Vine, namely, 
the admission of the laity into its Conventions. In theory, it is 
true, and in a measure in fact, the requirement of consent from the 
two Houses of Parliament to any act of Convocation is designed 
for an expression of the laical mind. But the expedient is poor; 
it savors too much of a State arrangement; it4s a meagre and 
unsatisfactory substitute for what we believe to have been the 
early and original privilege. It is so felt by our English brethren, 
by not a few of them at least; and growing out in part of its 
poverty of provision, and in part of a persuasion more widely 
prevalent, that typical gatherings of men of all schools of thought 
and for more varied purposes than Convocations allow of must 
tend to good, the idea of a Church Congress has been suggested 
and happily worked out within the limits of the last ten years. 
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Aiming at no imitation of a Synodical structure, affecting noth- 
ing more of a Council than a simple collection of persons loyal to 
the Church with the temporary chairmanship of some local prelate, 
neither designing nor desiring to determine questions of belief or 
questions of worship, but proposiug a comparison of views on these 
and otber kindred topics, and full liberty of speech, parties in favor 
of such a movement have convened, from time to time, in different 
quarters of England, supported for the most part by the Episcopal 
countenance. Their ranks have been recruited from the statesmen, 
the jurists, the philanthropists, the artists and the merchants of 
the realm, no less than from the order of its clergy. They have 
handled questions and measures of a much larger variety and far 
broader scope than form the ordinary staple of Convocational 
treatment. Matters involving grave points in theology have not 
been declined. With 1:aore frankness perhaps, because expected 
to be frank, and because in no danger of being judicially dealt 
with for any excess or misgiving, they have unveiled their thoughts 
one to another. Generally, it may be said, though not always, they 
have spoken in a generous and accommodating mood. The 
benefit, on the whole, to many a good cause has not been doubt- 
ful. Fresh honor has redounded to the communion of the Anglican 
Body and rare talent and furnishing have been brought to light in 
the circle of its lay-participants. 

So far as respects ourselves, it cannot be pretended that the lack 
of an opportunity for the Laity to be heard, either in General or 
Diocesan Councils, has had anything to do with the creation of 
this new mouth-piece. But a wish as strong as any that has been 
entertained abroad for something less technical than a Convocation, 
less laden with business, less given to routine and tape, less 
restricted in the discussion of great social problems, not to say 
theological dogmas, has been shared without distinction by all 
orders among us, and has led to the introduction of the Church 
Congress from England. And the introduction, it must be 
owned, has been received with favor, and we anticipate for it a 


growing success, so long as the oversight of its interests shall be 
wise and vigilant, or until the lessons it has taught find another 


organ more competent or safe to teach them. 
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After this comparison of the two institutions to which we have 
called attention, we shall not be misunderstood, we trust, if we 
venture to suggest a few points of improvement, in which we 
think they can be mutually serviceable. 

We have alluded to what may be commonly regarded perhaps, 
as spectacular in its aim; the array, at the openingof the General 
Convention as weil as at its close, of the Chief Pastors of the flock 
in their official capacity. This is very far from being an unmeaning 


or idle pageant. It is symbolical of power. It betokens on behalf 


of the General Convention that it carries with it the weight 
of the Church. It throws over and around its entire proceedings 
a genuine halo, not a false light or glamour, and commands for it 
a reverence it would not otherwise receive. In like manner, the 
presideney of an Episcopal head within whose jurisdiction a 
Church Congress is held, lifts up that Congress to a much higher 
position than it could enjoy without it. Such a filling of its chair is 
always solicited as a courtesy; but it should be insisted on, we 
think, as a preliminary condition to consenting to meet in any 
particular diocese. The choice of a locality had much better be 
declined than that an advantage so manifest should anywise be 
lost. No voluntary assembly of clergymen and laymen, even 
with Bishops in their front, if in known opposition to the author- 
ities of the See within which they convene, secures the benefit of 
a Churehly countenance. It violates the instincts of loyalty and 
honor, and unless the power that prevents be wilful and arbi- 
trary, it prejudices a cause that might otherwise be commended. 
That we may not be thought, however, by this strain of 
observation, to animadvert upon the general course of the 
Congress, we beg distinctly to observe that since its initial gather- 
ing in 1874, it bas in this particular been altogether discreet. 


We differed at the outset from the policy inaugurated by its- 


committee .of management, and made free to say so; but 
from that day forward, there has been no occasion for either 
complaint or regret. We nevertheless are of opinion that the 
act, which is now regarded as of choice, ought to be done from a 
conviction of what is right and dutiful. We can plainly foresee, 


that in certain quarters of the country should the Church Congress 
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hereafter appoint a meeting, a bar to its appearance will probably 


be erected by honest distrust and seruple, through which on no 
account ought it irreverently to break. With a whole continent 
before it, it is not likely to move in any such direction ; but should 
it desire to do so, nothing will so effectually dissolve the objections 
ot a conscientious, pure and noble mind, as a persuasion that 


principle and not courtesy alone, helds back its steps. 


On this subject of allegiance to the authorities of the Church it 
is easy to specify a farther point for improvement. A remarkable 
element of power, of which.a Church Congress is in danger of 
losing sight, is a preponderance of utterances in its discussions of 
Truth on the side of definite standards, What is positively aud 
distinctly held in this Communion of Christ should be as emphat- 
ically brought out. To be sure, a Church Congress is for manifold 
divergences‘of individual opinion, and unfettered liberty in mak- 
ing them knewn. Its non-oflicial position and its known purpose 
to be tolerant put it out of the category of nicely accountable 
bodies, like a Synod or Convention; which, however, we are 
confident can properly give to it a hint. A Congress, to the 
extent of its being a Congress of the Church, is responsible to it ; 
and assuming to prefix to its own the name of its parent, it is 
bound to fidelity. It is made up of representatives, who, though 
of different schools, profess and believe that they are in sympathy 
with its teachings. If it were not so, the views which they respec- 
tively announce, would lose very much of the value that now 
attaches to their authors in the eyes of the public, and would 
forfeit it, in general, with all sober and consistent churchmen. 

To learn, as we have recently done, how “roomy” this Com- 
munion appears to be in the midst of the stringent r. gulations of 
Intallibility on one side, and Denominational varrowness on the 
other, presents a fresh temptation to justify this impression by 
moving still farther away the landmarks that confine us. Has 
this Church, then, no fixed and recognized boundaries? Is it compre- 
hensive to the loss of all positive limitation? If not, to be a 
power, it must respect its own definitions, and see that they are 


taken account of at all times, in all places. 
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We remember the remark of a friend after the notable sitting 
of the Church Congress in Boston, that it was at fault in his view 
like the two before it, (though he was one of the original movers 
in this “new departure”) in showing what the Church rather per- 
mits than endorses, what it can cover in its charity more than 
what it approves. On the broad debatable field of theological 
enquiry, the extreme right and left may be conspicuously in sight 
while the intermediate forces are almost concealed. Flying 
skirmishers at the end of either wing of an army do not givea 
just impression of the solid strength.at the centre or of its actual 
position. It is far more entertaining to witness a passage at arms, 
a keen trial of fence between two doughty combatants, or 
to listen to the champion of some doubtful cause, than it is to 
watch patiently the progress of movements more orderly and 
general. And just here lies the danger, in the domain of the 
Faith, which a Church Congress encounters ; a danger incident to 
its very aim and mission, growing often in proportion to its faithful 
adherence to them. We would Ly no manner of means divert it 
trom its purpose to bring men into contact who are remotely apart 
that they may explain their positions to one another, and 
judge of their own bearing and drift by the relation in which they 
find themselves to their brethren; that they may learn rectitude 
by deviation, and discover error by truth. Few things are so 
hurtful to persons misled in their studies, in an earnest seeking 
after light, as confinement to the notions of their own restricted 
class. Uneatholic isolation is always an evil. No correction of 
mistake is so certain to be effective as that which comes from can- 
did conference with others better grounded in their convictions, 
And we may add in this connection, that unwarrantable stiffness 
in matters of opinion, and harsh and unrighteous constructions of 
the views of opponents melt most speedily away, when parties 
sore at variance between themselves are brought calmly together. 
The great want, as a rule, between differing and antagonistic 
minds is mutual knowledge. Reciprocal friction will help to tone 
down the sharp edges of dogmatism, or elicit some sparks at least 
that will flash light into darkness. 

While promotiag, then, such interviews and watching over their 
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struggles, if struggles must come, a Church Congress in its place 
has a far higher duty to perform than that of chivalrously standing 


by and seeing that fair play is had. The gift of an opportunity to 


meet together on a platform may act upon some disputants to in- 
flame them to a more strenuous battle than before, under the 
stimulus of an audience. Instead of an adjustment or moiitica- 
tion, a fierce fight may follow. In lieu of an enlightment of the 
hearers, only perplexity and confusion may ensue. 

How shall a Church Congress prevent this abuse? By plant- 
ing itself firmly on the solid substratum upon which the Truth is 
grounded, and as consistently holding aloft the colors by which 
this Communion is known as it charitably marks out the limits of 
the shadow they cast upon the arena beneath, within which it 
encourages, yea, and invites discussion. The composition of its 
managing committee and the choice of those whom it particu- 
larly enlists in its service, their number, ability and discretion will 
always have a commanding influence over other participants. No 
disclaimer of a title to speak authoritatively for the Church can 
excuse the omission of this incumbent duty. If unequal toa 
task so responsible, a Church Congress must be content to with- 
draw from the high themes of Divinity to the ethical, social and 
esthetic questions, with which, under all circumstances it should 
be chiefly engaged. 

There has occurred to us another point in which improvement 
is possible, and with which we were particularly struck at Chicker- 
ing Hall, going to it, as we did, fresh from the General Conven- 
tion. The contrast of the lively interchange on the floor of the 
latter with the quiet, academic, |yceum-like discourses which we 
heard in the former, impressed us strongly. It was at the outset, 
of the nature of an agreeable alterative. But we felt pretty soon 
that thoroughly premeditated speeches, following elaborated 
papers, wanted the great merit of a responsive feature. They 
could not from the nature of the case answer part to part as 
integers of one common whole. They failed of the appropriate 
reply just where a little less of system would have made way for 
its utterance, and of the telling qualifying remark in the very 
moment of time where pre-arrangement shut it out. Now mon- 
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ologues at the best, like so many lectures in succession, though 
clever and attractive, and though presenting with ability repre- 
sentative views, cannot accomplish the good of a really thorough 
debate. The object of a Church Congress is only partially attained 
when its character as a conference is at all obscured. More able, 
better poised, more truly instructive in matter, far superior no 
doubt in form and style than any that could be produced upon the 
spot, may be the average presentations of a subject after formal 
preparation in the closet; but not so well adapted can they possi- 
bly be to a satisfactory discussion. They should be supplemented 
very largely by impromptu contributions on the part of volunteers. 
The feature of spontaneity should be liberally provided for, side by 
side with the productions of the study. 

At a former Congress at which we had the pleasure of being 
present, a goodly number of knights-errant entered the lists who 
did right valiant service under the spur of excitement, and added 
not a little, we thought, to the life and profit of the occasion. 
There was in this regard a noticeable falling off at the late sitting 
in October which, if designed and not accidental, was a change 
for the worse. We would respectfully suggest to the Secretary 
and Executive Committee that a reduction in the list of appointees 
to speak, or of the topics to be handled, would probably ensure 
the two-fold benefit of the Congress, se much to be desired. 

And now turning from the younger to the much older institu- 
tion, the General Convention, we will sum up in a word the 
several points of improvement in which, upon its part, it has been 
taught, or may be taught, very useful lessons. The several points 
are these; the value of discussion assuch, the spirit in which it may 
be conducted, and the interests upon which it may be profitably 
employed. But we must leave these points to come up rather in- 
directly than otherwise in what remains of this article. We pro- 
ceed to offer a few observations first, upon the composition of the 
late General Convention, its temper and drift, and then in relation 
to the specific objects for which such a body is brought together. 

To one who remembers the General Convention of this Church, 
say twenty years ago, the missing links with that Council in noble 
prelates, now at rest, and in foremost leaders among its deputies 
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who have followed them to Paradise or have withdrawn of their 
own choice from its earnest deliberations, present a sad, sad loss, 
“The glory of children are their fathers,” who have shed in this 
instance, an extraordinary lustre upon the heritage they have left 
behind them. There was undoubted ability in the Conventional 
gathering of 1877, and rare devotion to duty ; and perhaps the 
standard-bearers in it proved themselves on the whole, as well 
fitted to meet, with sound mind and temper, the practical questions 
that came up, as were the giants before them to grapple with the 
problems of their time in a spirit of wisdom and of power. The 
unlikeness is marked in very many particulars between the Conven- 
tion of the present and that of the past. In the kind and seope of 
measures brought under review; in the amount, perplexity and 
entanglement of business; in the substitution for prolonged and 
masterly speeches that once exhausted debate, of more numerous 
tributaries of a smaller volume ; in the consequently greater number 
of deputies who now seek to participate, than at a period not 
remote, took any active part in discussion; in the frequency of 
demands upon the Chair for promptness in decision ; in every 
thing, in fine, which made in former days the presiding office 
a matter of comparative ease, but now makes it an onerous 
and arduous post; in these the dissimilarity is striking and 
emphatic. To the quiet dignity and repose with which the 
proceedings of the House of Deputies were over-looked so long 
by the courtly Wyatt and the commanding Creighton, has 
succeeded, after an interval of a score of years or less under their 
worthy successor, Dr. Craik, a eall for the most vigorous adminis- 
tration of affairs, happily met the past year in the selection for 
that duty of a clerical Deputy from Massachusetts. 

In no respect, however, is the contrast more apparent between 
the General Convention of 1877 and those of the period referred 
to, than in the dimensions of the two Houses, and especially of 
the House of Bishops. The constant growth of the Church, 
indicated in the formation of new Dioceses and Missionary 
Jurisdictions, sends a fresh accession continually to the Episcopal 
Bench. This, together with a corresponding increase in the 
representation of the Church by clergymen and laymen, has 
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swollen enormously the triennial Synod beyond almost its capacity 
to hold them. For the purposes of legislation it has begun to be 
cumbersome; not, however, for other and quite as important 
ends. So long as the tone of its members continues to be lofty 
and the different parts of this Church are bound sympathetically 
together by interests, trusts and aims in common, so long it can 
bring its present constituency together with evident advantage. 
The effect of a temperate and harmonious union, however excited 
in its progress by spirited conflicts of debate, is beneficial in 
the end, very much in proportion to the number it embraces. 
Whether for local regulation and advancement, the expedient of a 
Provincial. in addition to a Diocesan Synod, may not be better in 
time, is a question quite distinct from that of whether the General 
Convention shal] altogether cease, or whether, in even its present 
enlarged dimensions, it is not serving an object bardly inferior in 
value to any that can be mentioned. 

We regard the particular session which has called forth this 
article, as among the last it may be, but certainly also among the 
most useful of all our Genetal Conventions. Its Christian temper 
was admirable ; its Catholic outreach and breadth were worthy of 
all praise. The utter absence of partisan bias from its discussions 
and performances was matter of daily remark. That there may 
have been movements out of doors and out of sight tending in the 
direction of a party lead, we cannot deny, for all gatherings of the 
sort may be put to such gbuse ; but we did not discover them. 

When one is asked to look through a “ bole” pierced through 
a mill-stone and employ the optics of another in surveying the 
scene beyond it, he may be reasonably suspicious that some 
phantasmagorial effect is about to be produced—especially if the 
person who invites him has fallen unconsciously into a habit of 
shaping facts to suit his theories. 

It is well that some men so distinctly stamp their own 
“image and superscription ” upon what they do, that no farther 
explanation of its meaning needs to be sought. We have heard 
of “ Hopkinsianism” in some of the older assemblies in New 
England, but on none of them, we believe, was it ever more palpably 
defined than on the picture presented of our Bishops, Clergy and 
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Laity in Council, as seen through the “ Hopkinsian ” bore and 
lenses of our ecclesiastical Merlin. His skilful but mischievous 
interpretations to the contrary notwithstanding, we must abide by 
our first impressions of the late General Convention in respect both 


to its animus and work. 


Fault has been found with that ecclesiastical gathering, that it 


attempted so much, and seemingly performed so little. And the 
question has been raised, was it not, lost and wasted time, to 
have labored day after day for legislative enactment in more than 
one direction, and have tallen short in the end? That it was not 
lost or wasted time, we are firmly persuaded, and quite as confi- 
dent are we that there is little occasion to find fault for any lack 
of achievement. 

We may observe in passing, that there are several obstacles in the 
way of consummating acts in the brief period to which the deliber- 
ations of the General Convention are ordinarily contined ; such as 
the pressure of a multitnde of calls upon its attention, the 
universal desire to be heard on matters of moment (net without 
its compensation, as we shall presently. see), the difficulty of reduce- 
ing propositions to an unobjectionable form in time for adoption, 
and the necessary delay, incident to the action of two codrdinate 
powers, which, sitting at a distance from one another, as they did 
in October, lack those facilities for comparing notes, that are 
indispensable often to a timely adjustment. Without pausing, 
however, to scan these obstacles, we may say the most formidable 
of them, that of reducing propositions to shape, and that of provid- 
ing tor areadier communication between the two houses, admit of 
no inconsiderable abatement: the first, by a reference to committees 
ad interim, who shall consider and mature between one Convention 
and another measures of gravity, and the second by a careful pre- 
arrangement of places with a distinet view to the easy conference 
of parties by whom they shall be occupied. 

Still the question recurs; Was it not time greatly wasted or 
lost, when, with every effort to attain the goal, the end of legisla- 
tion was not ultimately reached? And we answer as before, most 
certainly not, because the discussion involved was as valuable in 


itself as any result could have been that it was proposed to 
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accomplish. The failure or success of any General Convention 
must be guaged, we think, by the amount of attention it bestows 
upon the three great objects for which it is called into being 

These may be described as follows : (1.) To ascertain the condition 
of the Church, and its pressing needs ; (2.) To consult upon matters, 
of importance that may require an indication of the general mind ; 
and (3.) To make laws. 

Practically, the last of these objects is, as we very well know, 
advanced to the front. The business of framing Canons has 
become so conspicuous, that it is looked upon in general as the 
properly engrossing and only legitimate function. We have 
placed it third upon the list, because it follows in logical sequence 
after the receipt of information and consultation about it. But we 
do not disparage Legislation when we venture to challenge its 
right to a uniform supremacy of position, and deny its over- 
shadowing place at all times and seasons. On the threshold of 
organizing any Branch of the Church, the law-making power steps 
forward commandingly into notice with a regal majesty of its own, 
that casts every other office into the back-ground; and as often there- 
after, as unanticipated needs or discovered imperfection invoke its 
interference, it is master for the hour in the Councils of the 
Chureh. It inheres in a Convention with the Episcopate at its 
head, to exercise this grand prerogative for the due order of the 
Church, its direction and protection. It cannot ignore it. Con- 
stitutions and Canons must be framed in advance, which with 
equally great care must be revised occasionally, by the Legislative 
body. But does it follow, we submit, that because Conventions 
at the outset, are almost wholly engrossed with these imperative 
demands upon their attention, that all that succeed them must be 


similarly occupied? Systems once set in motion had better be 


tampered with as little as possible. ‘They can more wisely be let 


alone, unless they go wrong, or are found to be failures. 

There is such a thing as endeavoring to procure by Canons 
what can only come healthfully into life from Canons never 
enacted except by Him who made us. There is a “law unte 
one’s self,” of which the Scriptures speak, that is provided uot 
less for the Living Branch as a whole than for its members in 
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particular. It is a law that finds its origin in the collective 
conscience of the faithful, that takes on shape and fashion from 
their sanctified judgments and the orderly developments of the 
will of Providence; and which finally bodies itself forth in unwrit- 


ten rules that rarely require to be enforced from without. Unless 


this law be dominant in the Church no statutes of other make 
will ordinarily prove sufficient; and if it reign supreme, they will 
seldom help it to any fuller unfolding. 

“The law was not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless 
and disobedient.” It is evoked for the purpose of saving a legiti- 
mate growth from aberration, to bring back to the line of rectitude 
that which has strayed, and to cut off excrescences, There is a 
wide difference, however, between checking by legislation a 
healthy and normal improvement after the true teaching of 
the Church, and invoking Canonical restraint to put a stop to 
divergence. Irregular and exotic engraftments must be arrested 
in the act of them. 

Legislation must be asked for as the occasion may demand it, 
neither in advance nor far behind; for if too much beforehand, it 
may simply hamper and interfere, or if tardy in its help, it may 
be too late to be of use. No law can anticipate the best provision 
for an end until time shall reveal it. Any premature Canon 
proves a clog, and not an aid. Changes in the organic law are 
some times proposed, and even ratified, which in the light of sub- 
sequent history are shown to be mistakes. 

We have already hinted in effect, that before any new appoint- 
ments or allowances of the Church, it is well to define their 
relations and limits in order to forestall disturbance; but it will 
generally be found that few enactments are necessary until a 
breach is impending. 

This making of laws, then, is a responsible power, It is a 
work difficult to perform ; but if done wisely, and in its season, 
and in not overburdensome details, it is done for a long time. It 
needs not, or it ought not to need, perpetual revision. The restless 
ingenuity of some people ever on the alert to pick flaws, the 
molecular studies of others who would change or modify the 
statute to meet every minute demand of the transient hour, and 
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the ill-considered amendments too often agreed to in consequence of 
haste, have tur:ed into a veritable pateh-work much of our 
Legislation. Hence, the advancement into the foreground of the 
law-making function, even against its will; it is driven into that 
position. The Convention is furced ad nauseam to the correction 
of its Canons, and drags its slow length along through wearisome 
talks about the Digest, until there is hardly any space left for 
more weighty performances. Of course, mixed up with these 
supererogatory demands there are just occasions for the highest legal 
wisdem and ability that can be brought into service. But these 
are the exceptions. Generally speaking, the redeeming feature in 
our Legislative proceedings is the thorough exploration of some 
broad field of truth, that is incidentally opened up in the course 
of a debate. 

And here we advert to the other two objects for which we have 
said a General Convention is held. 

The receipt of information touching the condition and needs of 
the Church can hardly be second to any other object, because 
it forms the basis for all intelligent deliberation. The Reports’ 
submitted by the various Committees, on the State of the Church, the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, Christian Education, 
and the like, are of the character of Charts, to show upon the face 
of them just where the Church at a given moment is. They are 
the log-book of her voyage to tell the direction she has taken and 
the rate of her progress. And to carry the figure still further, 
they are the invoice of her lading and the certificate of her 
capacity and soundness. Careful and considerate examination of 
these documents is not intended for private leisure, as_ is 
commonly supposed, but for the open Convention, where Bishops 
and Deputies, guided by their assistance, may discover the duty 
of the hour, and take counsel together about its encouragements 
and perils. 

Could any thing more practical or momentous be brought up 
for discussion, than was presented in October last, in the Report 
of the Committee on Christian Education? What more vital 
could have been taken hold of by the Convention than the duty of 


providing Schools on thoroughly Christian principles, which, in the 
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item of cost, can compete successfully with Roman Catholic insti- 


tutions, that, by the bait of economy, and their enviable seclusion 
of the young from social distractions and temptations to extrava- 
gance, are drawing continually into their toils the children of 
Protestant families? In the face of the undeniable fact, that the 
young of our country are, by an immense majority, being taught 
and trained under a system of common school education, and that, 
in the narrowness of their means but few parishes or missions 
can do without it, what more important suggestion could have been 
made than the obligation of this Church to make her influence 
felt in the common school system by helping to Christianize its 
appointments and throwing around its doorways an atmosphere of 
truth and virtue? These certainly are questions worthy of the 
consideration of the General Convention, and they require an 
answer well weighed and conscientious. The voice of authority 
should speak out concerning them, and should set in motion not 
an influence only, but some positive agency to bear efficiently upon 
the solution of their difficult problems. And yet, will it be 
believed, that the truly able Report that urged home these inter- 
rogatories upon the assembled representatives of our whole Com- 
munion was debarred even a reading in the House of Deputies, 
under the crowd of inferior interests ¢ 

For the General Board of Missions is to be substituted hereafter 
the General Convention of this Church, which, for a portion of 
its session, is to be converted with into an organ for receiving and 
pondering missionary intelligence. If the three orders enlisted 
shall enter heartily into this change it will lend a new complexion 
to our triennial council. It will transfigure its merely legislative 
look. It will bring the church in its great deliberative assembly 
into closest possible contact with its daily labor. The Convention 
will become the grand central censorium, through which shall be 
reported by every commanicating nerve what is the interior life 
and the outward effective power of the entire body for which it 
speaks, 

The excellent lay deputy from Pennsylvania who was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about this transfer, introduced at an 


earlier hour in the session a resolution, which was adopted, look- 
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ing to a more practical sympathy with the laboring classes. The 
novelty of his motion awakened surprise at first, and the form of 
it. provoked objection. It was suggested by a sermon of rare 
appropriateness to the times, preached by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Connecticut at the opening services, in which he 
addressed himself with equal simplicity and foree to a theme 
that has caused us no little agitation of late, and grappled 
boldly with it. In the spirit of a true Christian philosophy he 
unravelled the perplexing problem that has baffled so many—how 
‘Capital and Labor can be brought harmoniously together—and 
showed that in morals asin physics the law of mutual adjustment 
is seldom complex. It is a law of reciprocal service, a law of duty 
and charity, under the kindly operation of which rights never fail 
to take care of themselves. In the light of that lucid instruction, 
Wiuiam Wetsn, of Philadelphia, name ever to be cherished, 
name of Christian and philanthropist foremost in all good works, 
“who was not” of a sudden, for ‘God took him” in the midst of 


his usefulness, attempted a still wider application of the lesson 


enforced, which called forth such eloquent advoeacy from lay 


members of the House as will not soon be forgotten. 

We are thankful for our own part for this change of front, this 
elevating into notice in our Oonciliar gatherings that which has 
hitherto been depressed and obscured. For this new variety of 
material, this more extended outlook over the sweep of benevo- 
lent operations, this directing the eye, thought and heart of the 
Church to things that belong not to her structure and order, bat 
to her lite, we are largely indebted, we believe, to the Church 
Congress of the country, which has given us a juster estimate of 
the value of discussion, even without the accompaniment of legis- 
lative action. 

We cannot agree with the notion which we have recently seen 
expressed, that the Church Congress, in this item, has superseded 
the General Convention, or is able to supersede it. The same 
utterances, we hold, delivered in the two different gatherings, have, 
and must have, an inequality of weight. Potential as they may be, 
when falling from the lipsof men who pronounce thetn in a Congress, 
they borrow from that presence little more than the force of a non- 
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official assembly ; from the Convention, if approved, they carry 
the far greater influence of a representative body. Their power 


in the first case is measured by the respectability of the speaker, 


though aided by the Congress ; in the second case, it is magnified 
by the commission he bears and the high authority of the Conven- 
tion to which he has been deputed. A few voices, at the most, 
will be heard in the former, as the exponents of any principle under 
consideration ; but in the latter, not a few, to the exclusion of the 
many—but, if its purposes are carried out, every member on the 
floor will be heard in his turn as the mouthpiece of the diocese 
from which he came. A Conciliar debate is not a discussion, as 
elsewhere, to be engrossed by leaders, which is too often forgotten, 
It invites and expecis individual contributions from every part 
of a Convention. As in the Convocation of England, members 
rise in succession to deliver on any important topic their views 
in a few well chosen and sententious words, so should it be 
with us. The effect of this general participation (and this is 
one of the compensations for any delay of action by reason of 
the great number who may address the House, provided they 
are brief) is to turn the scales very decidedly in favor of the 
united weight of a deliberative sitting. 

But as to the real value of discussion, such as its intrinsic worth, 
there is no occasion in our view for looking beyond the walls of the 
General Convention itself in order to discern it. No man can 
doubt, who has reflected upon the proceedings of the House of 
Deputies in 1871, that its full debate on Ritual was of vastly more 
account in giving shape to the future than any Canon could have 
been. Unsuccessful attempts at Legislation, however warm the 
contest, were of little consequence in the sequel, because the tone 
of advocates and of opponents was so assuring in the main, The 
true position of this Church in relation to the subject matter in hand 
was as clearly determined as any enactment could have made it. 
Sentiment was created by that discussion which was more correc- 
tive than law. The evil sought to be arrested was checked in its 
drift. The tendency to excess on one side, and likewise to 
looseness on the other, was very palpably rebuked. The Church 
from that time was less disturbed. It became under the lead of 
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that discussion a “law unto itself,” almost dispensing with the 
necessity of any farther enactment. When the General Convention 
assembled in 1874, its members were more than prepared to unite in 
the passage of an act, which to the honor, be it said, of those it 
repressed, was immediately complied with in one meridian, and 
in another was anticipated by the saying, “ The Convention can 
pass no Canon that I am not ready fully to obey.” 

Quite as strikingly, we think, in 1877 the protracted encounter 
in the House of Deputies over the question cf Shortened Services, 
so-called, redeemed it from the fate of an abortive endeavor. It 
was frustrated, it is true—it miscarried for several reasons 
which we need not recount—but it rose from every failure with 
an undiminished life. Finally in triumph over every hindrance in 
its path it won its way to two consecutive victories, backed by a 
large and various patronage, though forced to succumb in the end 
for want of the concurrence of the House of Bishops. But the 
discussion survives, and its influence is a Canon lacking only the 
form and the title. The essential unanimity evinced by the 
Deputies not in one Diocese only, but in all the Dioceses, nor by 
one type of Churchmen, but by those of every conplexiou, was 
beyond all price. The good sense and discretion in the use of 
the Prayer Book manifested by the speakers, the study at adapta- 
tion revealed in its employment, the earnest Christian zeal 
brought to light in seeking to make it tributary to edification, the 


spiritual life discovered in its application to want, and the 


reluctance avowed to obtaining at the expense of any invasion of 
its leaves the desired permission, were each and all so many 
inestimable fruits of that prolonged and exhaustive struggle. 
Many felt in the course of it that there was much less occasion 
for legislation to enfranchise, than for legislation to restrain. 
No danger to appearance of too much stiffness in refusing, there 
was danger of license in the direction of yielding. 

If it be a matter of regret that some measure was not matured, 
by which allowable abbreviation in the worship of the Church 
might be properly regulated, it ison the whole a cause for gladness, 
that it was not obtained by a Rubric. Short of imperative 
necessity, the liturgical standards of the Church should not be 
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laid open to a change. Alteration may be forced in process of 
time ; let it be religiously and cautiously made when it cannot be 
deterred. The wants of to-day may be temporary, not lasting. 
The time may come again, and that not remotely, the very 
allowance now sought may hasten its advent, when more 
worship—not less—will be the demand of the people. The 
Prayer Book is for the ages; its use may vary with circumstances, 
Let perpetuity be inscribed upon its face; let the transitory note 
down its variations on a less permanent record. 

We have now done with the General Convention of 1877. We 
have lingered longer upon the theme of it than we had intended 
todo. Our eye, for the most part, has been caught by bright 
spots in its agreeable retrospect, though we have not been insen- 
sible to its shadows. Catholic, without loss of individuality of 
judgment, charitable, without being spiritless, the manifest desire 
of all its members, in their several places, being to set forward the 
work and kingdom of Christ, the spectacle of its proceedings 
from day to day, could not fail to make itself felt in the commu- 
nity within which it was gathered. Its impression upon the mind 
of a frienaly observer is described in an article to which we have 


already alluded, comparing the late General Convention with the 


Provincial Synod in Canada, the visit of whose worthy deputation 


formed a most agreeable episode to its doings. Boston, beautiful 
Boston ! whose tathers we revered when a child, and by the memory 
of whose high pattern we have been often incited in youth and 
manhood, gathered around our Council, in the children of these sires, 
with unflagging interest. Its men of letters, hardly less than its 
journalists, spoke warmly in commendation of its living, yet 
conservative energy, and united with it the memory of the Church 


Congress of 1876, which only preceded it in favor. 


GEORGE LEEDS. 
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OUR AFRICAN MISSION. 


For more than forty years our African Mission has been 
sustained. No mission of our Church among the heathen has 
attracted more attention; none has been blessed with a larger 
nuinber of efficient workers, male and female ; and in scarcely any 
part of the world has there been seen more genuine self-sacrifice 
among the heralds of the cross, 

The little army of men and women who have given their lives 
to this work have had nothing to sustain them but the conviction 
that they were in the path of duty, cut off, as they have been, 
almost entirely from intercourse with civilized people, and exposed 
to the debilitating influences of the most deadly climate on the 
globe. But they have labored and suffered with an enthusiasm 
rarely equalled in the history of missions. Though the death-rate has 
been greater in this than almost any Christian mission where so few 
converts have been made, during the most of these forty years of 


labor and suffering there have been always found some willing to 


go and fill up the places of those who had fallen in the fight. 


Whe can properly estimate the reflex influence that has come 
upon the Church at home from the life of sacrifice, continually 
seen in this little band of valiant Christian workers! This may, 
indeed, be of more importance than the work accomplished 
among the heathen. As the Christian people at home read the 
letters which describe the trials of these valiant servants of the 
Lord, and see how joyfully they go on with their work, while one 
by one of the small company is stricken down, they must feel 
ashamed of their self-indulgent habits, and be constrained to 
give themselves more earnestly to the service or the Master. 

Of late years, there has been much discouragement from the 
slow progress of the mission; and the question is often asked, 
whether the results of the forty years of labor and expenditure 
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justify the Church in keeping up the work. And there are not 
a few good and true friends of the cause of inissions disposed to 
answer the question in the negative, and asking whether more 
might not be accomplished elsewhere from the same outlay. 

We are not surprised at this opinion, though we dissent from it. 
The results thus far have not been satisfactory. There certainly 
has not been as great success as the Church had good reason to 
expect ; but a good ground work has been laid, and the experience 
that has been gained will enable us to carry forward the work 
more effectually in the future. We cannot give up Africa as a 
field of labor. Godin His providence has clearly indicated that 
it i,gour duty to carry the gospel to this people. We have had 
more to do with the Africans than any other Christian nation, 
For two hundred years our fathers encouraged and sustained the 
African slave trade, to which the financial prosperity of this land 
is largely indebted ; and the colony of Liberia owes its existence, 
for the most part, to the efforts of those who were all their lives 
slave-holders. This Christian State, destined to exert a most 
important influence on the millions of heathen on her borders, 
has been built up with our liberated slaves, and has constantly 
been aided and fostered by our people. 

Liberia is not yet prepared for her work. The uneducated 
negroes, but recently emancipated, and for years suffering from 
the debilitating effects of the climate, have not exerted the 
influence over the heathen that was hoped for by the enthusiastic 
friends of colonization. The first settlers were nearly all wholly 
unaccustomed to think and act for themselves, and consequently 
had not strength of character to do the work of pioneers of 
Christian civilization among the degraded tribes of Africa. So 
little having been accomplished in the past, need not discourage 
the friends of the colony. The time has now arrived when 
we can send to Liberia more highly educated and better disci- 
plined men and women, trained to think and act for themselves ; 
and the way is being providentially opened for the early etxension 
of the colony to a more healthy region in the highlands of the 
interior. 

Our mission work has been partly among these colonists: but 
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chiefly among the heathen on the borders of their territory. We 
had expected most valuable aid from the intercourse of the 
heathen with the Liberians; but for the reasons to which we have 
referred, little, if any help, has come from this source. The low 
tone of morality among the colonists, and their indolent and 
thriftless habits have often proved to be a serious bar to the 
progress of our work among the heathen: But this has not been 
the only or the chief drawback to the progress of the mission. 
The work has not been carried on in the best way to influence 
the heathen population. There has been too much dependence 
upon the elevating influence of the truth, without the aid of 
Christian civilization. 


We know of no nation of savages having been Christianized 


without having the pressure of Christian civilization brought to 
bear upon them, All the missions of the middle ages, to which 
Europe is indebted for her Christianity, had connected with them 
industrial institutions. Theold Monks always had their work-sheps 
and farms connected with their Churches and -schools; and the 
gospel was morg propagated by the daily life of the Christian 
converts, than by the preaching of the Word. In Africa the only 
decidedly successful missions are those that have been conducted 
on the same principles. The English and the Germans have both 
in this way built up most prosperous missions, England is now 
reported to have at Sierra Leone a settlement of fifty-thousand 
nominally Christian people, and in the Diocese of Sierra Leone, 
including Yoruba, Rio Pongas, etc., there are now forty-six clergy- 
men, of whom thirty-two are natives, with nearly seven thousand 
communicants; and within the past six years the Bishop has 
confirmed four thousand cight hundred and seventeen persons. 
During the last five years the local contributions to church 
purposes in Sierra Leone have averaged more than thirteen 
thousand dollars a year. 

The contrast between the success in the English missions and 
our own at Cape Palmas clearly shows the great advantages of the 
system adopted by the former; for we at Cape Palinas, after forty 
years of most devoted work, have less than two hundred native 
communicants, and a few small Christian villages, with almost 
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nothing given to sustain the mission by the native Christians. 
We have had a superior class of missionaries, in every respect 
equal to those sent out by the English and Germans; and yet we 
have not approximated to the success they have had in their various 
fields of labor. The only satisfactory explanation of the difference 
in the results accomplished is in our failure to use, as they have so 
successfully used, every kind of industrial institution they could 
introduce among the people, and especially farming. The 
Government at Sierra Leone has cooperated with the missionary 
societies, and encouraged the building up of farms and various 
kinds of mechanical and commercial enterprises ; and the Germans 
have also carried to their South African Missions a great number 
of farmers and mechanics to work with the clergy and the 
teachers in the conduct of their missions. Mr. N. 58. Dodge, in a 
recent report of the work done at the mission established about 
twenty five years since (in South East Africa between Port 
Natal and Cape Corrientes) by Pastor Harms of Hermonsburg, 
Hanover, says: 

“It is a Christian colony in the Apostolic sense of the word. There are church 
buildings, school houses, Sunday schools, printing presses and news shops, factories 
and work shops, roads, orchards, cultivated farms, mills and all other products of 


civilization, saving railroads and telegraph lines, in proportion to the population, 
equal to Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 


Every three years a ship, built by the congregation in Hermons- 
burg, has gone out with missionaries, farmers and mechanics, In 
this mission there are now, according to their last report, forty 
stations and seventeen or eighteen hundred Christians. The 
contrast between the life of the people in these Christian settle- 
ments and of those in the heathen towns is a most valuable help 
to the missionary. The gospel seen in the comfortable house, 
with its neat and tasteful surroundings, leads the people to con- 
sider what the word of God can do for them. And among a 


people like the Africans, with no intellectual elevation, the gospel 


is propagated by example more than precept. 

The large number of baptized adults have in our mission, with 
few exceptions, been allowed to remain in the heathen towns, and 
have been taught no habits of industry. And as this is the most 
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indolent of all the races of the globe, it is not to be expected that 
the Christian converts would form habits that become a Christian 
people. Among these people, public sentiment restrains every 
man from trying to live better than his neighbour; consequently 
they are all contented with a bare subsistence, and in one of the 
most abundant lands, in its natural productions, on the globe, they 
often suffer for the necessaries of life, and are on the borders of 
starvation. Only a few months are spent in providing food, and 
the rest of the year in gossipping, dancing, gambling and sassa 
wood palavers. Almost every man sinks his individuality, and is 
in every thing swayed by the multitude. With such surroundings 
it is next to impossible for the Christian man, without culture, 
and without the stimulus of an elevated public opinion, to resist 
the downward pressure of public sentiment; and there is little 
hope of any one long standing up against the tide of evil pressing 
in on every side. So long as the missionary has the constant over- 
sight of these converts living in the heathen ‘towns, they may 
conduct themselves with some measure of Christian consistency. 
But when he is compelled to leave—a net uncommon thing in 
Atrica—they almost always go back to their heathen habits. 

The children educated in the schools, as they have grown up, 
bave married and settled in Christian villages near the mission 
houses, and from these villages have gone out influences, which 
have been felt as a power for good in the mission. But a great 
want in the villages is suitable occupation for everybody. Had 
every boy been taught some useful trade or been employed in the 
cultivation of the soil, the villages would have proved to be a far 
more efficient agency in building up the mission work, than they 
have been. 

The writer of this article had the privilege of spending three 
years in this interesting field of labor, and from what he saw 
during that time, is confident that the work can now be extended 
with great rapidity by adopting the plan, which the English and 
Germans have pursued with such encouraging results; and he 
does not hesitate to say, that we might as well break up the mission, 
or give it to the English, as to go on as we have for the past 
forty years. The Africans can never become good Christians till 
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they are taught to work, and this cannot be done without the help 
of men who are well acquainted with the various kinds of indus- 
trial pursuits, in which it is desirable that they should be 
instructed. The regular missionaries have very little time to devote 
to such pursuits, if even they were qualified to give the instruction 
needed, and that has been the greatest difficulty in the way of this 
work, 

What is needed especially, is a number of practical farmers, 
with all the implements that may be required for the cultivation 
of coffee and sugar farms. From an experiment I was able to 
make on land belonging to the mission, with native labor, with 
the hearty approval of Bishop Payne, I was convinced that 
nothing would be easier than to establish coffee farms, that in five 
or six years could be made to pay a very large part of the expense 
of the mission. The failure of my health compelling me to leave 
before the trees were grown, and there being no one to overlook 
the work after I left, the experiment, though most hopeful, had to 
be abandoned. 

Coffee is indigenous in Africa, and of the finest quality. On 


my return to America I spent a few months in Brazil, and found 


that the profits from the culture of coffee would be at least twice 


as great in Africa as in the latter country—though few countries 
on the globe have realized more by the cultivation of any product 
than Brazil by the growth of coffee. The African coffee will 
bring about fifty per cent. more in the market than the Brazilian, 
and the yield is at least fifty per cent. greater in Africa. If a 
fair experiment is made it will require but a few years to show 
that, besides the benefits which must come in every way from 
building up farms by the native Christian labor, the expenses of 
the mission can be largely met by the profits of the farms that 
can be kept up by the scholars in the various schools. 

It would not be difficult to get nearly all of the Christian 
converts to leave the heathen towns and go into Christian villages, 
where they could be instructed in some useful pursuit, and at the 
same time be separated from the corrupting influences of the 
heathen towns. A simple and becoming style of living could be 
introduced among them (without any serious departure from the 
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customs of the people), that would exert a most wholesome 
influence over the heathen. There might be, in connection with 
every dwelling house, a properly cultivated garden, ornamented 
with flowers, and supplied with a variety of fruits and vegetables ; 
and every Christian man and woman should be impressed with 
the idea that their Christianity is worthless if it docs not lead 
them to live a life of industry; and that the cleanliness, neat- 
ness and order in and around their dwellings will manifest to the 
heathen, the truth that the religion which they profess “is profit- 
able for the life that now is, as well as for that which is to 


come.” 


The great financial prosperity of the Christian settlements in 
the neighborhood of Sierra Leone has exerted a very decided 
influence over the heathen tribes in their vicinity. The same 
results may be expected in our missions, when the Christian 
converts shall be educated to take care of themselves. Though 
we have not the same advantages that the English missions have, 
in consequence of the valuable aid rendered by the government in 


the colony, it would not be difficalt for our missionaries, with the 
help of a good body of mechanics and practical farmers, to bring 
about the change which is so munch needed. 

The question will doubtless be asked where are the means and the 
men to come from? We answer, from the friends of the missionary 
cause in this land. The interest in the African mission has been 
waning for many years, and the explanation of it is the small 
results attained, because of the mistaken system adopted. When 
the Church sees that the much needed change is w be made, the 
men and the money will be forthcoming, and it will be as easy to 
find practical mechanies and farmers willing to go into the work 
as to find ministers and teachers. At any rate one thing is sure, 
without a speedy and radical change the mission must soon be 
practically abandoned. 

Since most of the above was written we have been greatly 
cheered by the receipt of Bishop Penick’s first letter after his 
arrival at Cape Palmas. The following extract from it will show 
that he entirely agrees with what we have urged as the greatest 
necessity of the mission. He says: 
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We must teach these people how to take care of themselves, and the Gospel. At 
present the Mission is holding and supporting most of her children, whereas they 
should be supporting her. If every scholar who has passed through the schools had 
been compelled to cultivate two acres of land in coffee, we would have at least 500 
trees each, putting the number of boys at 300, 150,000 trees; three pounds per tree 
would bring in 450,000 pounds; which at twenty cents per pound would yield us the 
tremendous sum of $90,000, among the Gedeboes; when now they do not get $200. 
These figures are very low. And there is another advantage here, viz.: the best 
way to cultivate coffee is to plant the necessaries of life, i. e., cassadas, eddoes, 
potatoes, etc., in between the trees, and thus live out of the very ground which yields 
the coffee. Thus God has stored a wealth here which is beyond all computation, if 
only the people can be taught to grasp it. But it is no easy matter to teach a heathen 
people as low as these to work. I have not seen the very first row or line of vegeta- 
tion ordered by heathen mind. They do everything pellmell, and say we “civilized 
people havo to have lines and rows, but they are so smartas not to need them.” They 
also say we are “too particular,” wanting everything in “rows.” It is a difficult 
matter to oversee a few educated laborers in America, but to oversee hundreds of 
heathen scattered over 8,000 square miles, with no railroad, steamboat, or even horse 
to ride,and be school superintendent, judge of ecclesiastical court, head carpenter, 
watch-mender, general commission merchant, head of your Theological Seminary and 
Bishop—-is it a cause of wonder that so few have learned to work? But the work is 


the Lord’s, and He can and will advance it as is most to His glory. 

The Foreign Committee will cooperate with the Bishop in try- 
ing to furnish him with al] the facilities he needs to build up 
industrial institutions of every kind, and we shall confidently ex- 
pect decided progress in the near future. 

Cape Mount, a short distance north of Monrovia, the most 
elevated point of land near the Liberian coast, is now to be occupied, 
and made a base of operations for the important field into which 
the work is to be carried towards the interior. It is confidently 
expected that it will prove to be a more healthy station than any 
heretofore established. 

From this point the interior is very accessible, there being river 
navigation for nearly three hundred miles with the exception of a 
few miles of falls. So the pioneer missionaries will be able in a 
few days to reach a comparatively healthy region, inhabited by a 
very superior tribe of people who are largely educated in the 
Arabic language ; and though they are Mohammedans they gladly 
welcome the Christian teachers; not having been, as the Moslems 
_ in other parts of the world, in conflict with the Christian uations, 
they are free from the violent prejudices which generally charac- 
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terize the followers of the False Prophet. A Mr. Blyden, one of 
the most highly educated men in Liberia has, through the columns 
of one of the English reviews, given the world a most interesting 
account of these people, and says, from what he saw in much inter- 


course with them, he was convinced that they would give the 
Christian teacher a hearty welcome, and would read with the 
greatest interest the word of God in the Arabic language. He 
tells us that he found them extensively supplied with schools, 
some of which were of a high order, and they manifested a desire 
for knowledge nowhere else met with among the native Africans. 

It is a very interesting fact which modern exploration has 
brought to light that the head waters of two of the most important 
rivers of the continent, the Niger and the Gambier, are probably 
near together and not far to the east of the locality which we have 
been describing. In this high table land near the centre of Africa, 
the great watershed of the continent, a healthy and fertile region 
inhabited by the most superior Negro tribes yet discovered, with 
water outlets to the sea to the west and the south, important taission 
stations will, it is hoped, at an early day, be established. And it 
may be that the teachings of the Koran, in this isolated region of 
the earth, have been for centuries preparing these people for the 
reception of the gospel of Christ, and that the grand central 
missions to be built up here with the help of the civilizing and 
elevating influence that commerce brings, must send life into the 
heart of this dark land where the name of the God-man has 
scarcely yet been heard. 

There is much reason to hope that the long night of African 
darkness is far spent, and that the day may soon begin to dawn, 
The elevation of the emancipated negro in our land must be an 


important factor in the elevation of his fatherland. From this 


source the chief supply of missionaries and teachers must hereafter 
go forth ; and if the Church is wise she will exert herself to the 
utmost in training up in her schools and theological seminaries 
men and women to go forth as rapidly as the missionary treasury 
shall allow to the work which the young and enthusiastic Bishop 
of Africa is striving so vigorously to push forward. 
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The Church is bound by every consideration to give Bishop 
Penick all the help she can in his most trying field of labor. He 
must have many educated men and women, ministers and teachers ; 
he must establish thorough training schools for the education of a 
native ministry; and he must be supplied with al! needed 
facilities for building up industrial institutions suited to the grow- 
ing wants of the people. This will require a large increase of 
appropriations, and if the money is not forthcoming the work in 
Africa must drag heavily. 

If the Bishop shall be able to carry out his excellent plans— 
sustained by the hearty cooperation and support of the Church 
at home ; if he is provided with the men and the means to establish 
model farms in connection with every mission station, and is 
furnished with all the help needed to build up his training schools 
of every kind ; and if in all the schools and churches of the mission 
the distinctive truths of the Gospel and of the Church are 
thoroughly tanght, the day will not be distant when our African 
mission will begin to dothe grand work which its sanguine friends 
have so long looked for in vain. 

HUGH ROY SCOTT. 
BOOK NOTICES. 
Tue Cuurcu or THE Aposties, by the Rt. Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D., 


LL.D., Bishop of California. New York: D. Aprieron & Co. pp. 
174. 1877. 


In this little volume will be found a picture of the Church of the 
Apostles in the days of its purity, with occasional glimpses of it down to 
a period when the errors and superstitions of Medieval times obscured its 
brightness. It is a good companion to “The Double Witness of the 
Church,” a work by the same author which has passed through more than 
a score of editions and is still held in high estimation among clergymen 
and laymen. We cannot have too many publications of this kind in the 
present day. Inquiring persons, who are without the leisure or the ability 
to examine original sources, need them, and are guided by them into the 
plain scriptural paths which have been trodden by the generations of old. 

Bishop Kip evidently writes after a patient search for authorities and 
with a full understanding of his subject. It isa difficult thing to group 
together in a small compass the main facts and arguments in support of 
the Christian doctrines and worship, but in this instance he has been quite 
successful in his effort, and pointed out many practical lessons to be 
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drawn no less from the teachings of the Apostles than from the events of 
history. His topics are Creeds, Fellowship, Eucharist and Liturgies, and 
the importance of these is dwelt upon in their right relations to each 
other and to the organization of the Church itself. 

Those who are accustomed to the use of the forms of the Prayer Book 
know their value and prize them beyond all other devotional utterances. 

Bishop Kip proceeds to give an unique example which history furnishes 
of the truth of his words. Though of some length it is too forcible not 
to be cited : 

More than two centuries ago, on a wild December day, a band of pilgrims landed 
on the rock-bound coast of New England. For months they bad been storm-tossed 
upon the ocean, while the land to which their hopes were directed receded in the dis- 
tant horizon. Yet now they were safe from the sea at least, and we are told on the 
bleak and inhospital shore they offered up their gratitude to the Power who had 
rescued them from the deep. 

We know not in what words they presented their thanksgiving, yet they were 
probably phrases suggested by the feelings of the moment, for such was their creed 
on this subject. Yet had they taken that old, familiar Prayer Book in which their 
fathers had worshipped, but which they had discarded, and turned to the very service 
which on that day and hour was being read in many a church in their ancient houses 
in England, where could words more appropriate to their own condition have been 
found? It was the twenty-second day of the month, and thus the Psalm for the 
day describes the perils through which they had passed : 


They that go down to the sea in ships and occupy their business in great waters. 

These men see the works of the Lord and His wonders in the deep. 

For at His word the stormy wind ariseth which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They are carried up to the heaven and down again to the deep; their soul melteth 
away because of the trouble. 

They reel to and fro and stagger like a drunken man and are at their wit’s end. 

So when they cry unto the Lord in their trouble He delivereth them out of their 
distress. 

For He maketh the storm to cease so that the waves thereof are still. 

Then are they glad, because they are at rest; and so He bringeth them unto the 
haven where they would be. O, that men would therefore praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and declare the wonders that He doeth for the children of men! 

And then how nobly does the same Psalm in a prophetic spirit go on to sketch the 
happy destiny which awaited them in the land of their adoption : 

He maketh the wilderness a standing water and water-springs of a dry ground. 

And there He setteth the hungry, that they may build them a city to dwell in. 

That thcy may sow their land and plant vineyards to yield them fruits of 
increase. 

He blesseth them so that they multiply exceedingly, and suffereth not their eattle to 
decrease. 

And again when they are minished and brought low through oppression, through any 
plague or trouble, 

Though He suffer them to be evil-entreated through tyrants, and let them wander 
out of the way in the wilderness ; , 

Yet helpeth He the poor out of misery, and maketh him households like a flock of 
sheep. 

The righteous will consider this and rejoice and the mouth of all wickedness shall 
be stopped. 
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The book is neatly printed and will be read when larger volumes are 
left untouched. The author's style is attractive and flowing, and his 
descriptions graphic, especially that of the Rites and Services with which 
the great Eastern Church accompanies the burial of the dead. 


E. E. Bearps.ey. 


Erxernat Hore. Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, November 
and December, 1877. By the Rev, Frederic W. Farrar, D. D.. F. RS. 
New York: KE. P. Durron & Co., 1878. pp 225 
These sermons by Dr. Farrar, have attracted a great deal of attention, 

the position and reputation of the author giving them an importance 
far beyond that which would attach to ordinary pulpit utterances. We 
do not propose in this notice to enter at all into the question itself of 
eternal punishment; but to endeavor to set fairly before our readers what 
is the teaching of this preacher on the subject. 

Here we must say that the style of a popular preacher before such an 
audience as assembles to hear him in Westminster Abbey cannot be that 
of clear reasoning and close argument. There is necessarily too mach of 
mere declamation and of appeal to the feelings. Instead of endeavoring to 
ascertain and declare what God has said on the solemn subjects of life 
and death, the preacher too often rather sets before us what he thinks, 
from his own ideas of God’s nature, the Bible ought to teach. There is 
a want of humility in finite creatures pretending to say, God cannot have 
meant so and so, because that would be contrary to my conception of the 
character of God. We commend to such, the words of the Book of Job, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection ? ” 

Dr. Farrar has not entirely escaped this fault. Declamation has often 
taken the place of reasoning; and he has permitted the gross miscon- 
ceptions and materialistic representations of certain schools, to carry him 
away too far in another direction. 

It must however, be admitted, that these sermons contain passages of 
great beauty and force. We do not know anywhere a more striking setting 
forth of the power of sin and its inevitable punishment, than is to be 
found in sermon V, ‘On the Earthly and Future Consequences of Sin.” 
We commend it to the thoughtful perusal of all who fancy that because 
it is in these pages taught that there may be a repentance even after 
death, therefore men may safely sin. 
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We think for the reason given, that to ascertain the author’s views, and 
his arguments in their favor, we should look to the long preface, rather 
than to the sermons themselves. In this preface, Dr. Farrar sets forth 
“four main views of Eschatology now prevalent.” 1. Universalism— 
that all men will ultimately be saved. 2. Annthilationism—or the destruc- 
tion of the wicked. 3. Purgatory—a state between death and judgment 
where those souls are detained and punished which are capable of being 
purified. 4. The Common view, which he defines to be an irreversible 
doom at death, for the impenitent, to endless torment; a doom awaiting 
the vast majority of mankind. Of the first he says “I dare not lay 
down any dogma of Universalism,” and in the sermons, denies that he is 
a Universalist. He does not accept Annihilationism. Purgatory, as the 
Council of Trent defines it, “as a fire where the souls of the righteous 
are purified by punishment of some fixed period,” he seems to receive in 
a modified sense, not clearly expressed. “The Common, the popular 
view in our own church,” he utterly, in the strongest language, rejects, 
We do not think he is quite fair in stating this latter view in his sermons, 
we doubt if the great majority of Christians would not repudiate what he 
sets forth as this popular view. 


So far, then, Dr. Farrar’s teachings are clear enough, though we think 
he has made a mistake in accepting and using the word (and to an extent 
the idea) of a Purgatory. What he means, we presume, is that for the 
class intermediate between the “saints” and the “reprobates,” as 
specified in sermon 1V, there will in the future be restoration because 
there will be for such in an _ intermediate state opportunity for 
repentance. Their final condition will not be decided at the time 
of death, there is for such hope, for Christ will still intercede with 
and for them. And he brings forward strong arguments from Scripture 
and early fathers in favor of such a view. But as regards the fate of 
those whom he styles “ reprobates,” it is difficult to ascertain what he 
believes. Denying that he is a Universalist, he yet seems to think 
that even for these there is hope, because even they may be led to 
repentance. ‘The weak point in his argument, if such an appeal to our 
feelings deserves the name, is that he faiis to take into consideration what 
has been called the permanence of character. Is ‘there any reason to 
suppose that one who willfully and persistently, in spite of constant 
pleadings and warnings of God’s Holy Spirit, refuses to turn, will do 
otherwise in another state? Surely there is language in Holy Scripture 
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which cannot be explained away. May not our Saviour’s warning apply 
to such, “If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” 

We have not space to.dwell upon our author's exegesis, we do not 
consider it his strong point, calling punishment “ wonian,” does not 
throw much light upon the question ; but in a popular work like this, we 
cannot look for exhaustive criticism. One final word. It would be very 
unjust to accuse Farrar of denying a doctrine of future punishment; he sets 
it forth in the strongest language. What he positively denies is the 
ultra-Calvinistic and medieval teachings of an eternity of physical 
torments for all who do not hold a certain formula of belief; what he 
positively asserts is that there will be another state of probation for a 
large majority hereafter; what he neither asserts nor denies is that this 
latter may be the case even with the utterly reprobate. 





THe Cross ABOVE THE CRESCENT. A Romance of Constantinople. By 
The Rt. Rev. Horatio Southgate, D. D. Puiapetpatia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., 1878. pp. 359. 

The author claims for this ‘‘ Romance ” that it is founded on facts, and 
it is,“‘so far as it goes, an accurate and impartial picture of real life in the 
New Rome.” Having lived for some years in Constantinople as a 
Bishop, representing our own Episcopal church, he had every opportunity 
for observation, and has presented us with an interesting picture of 
Eastern life and customs. The story turns on the adventures of a 
Christian boy who was stolen from his parents and adopted by a wealthy 
childless Mohammedan lady. The education, manner of life and marriage 
of a young Musselman are woven into the narrative, which ends by 
the hero being, chiefly through the instrumentality of an Englishman, 
restored to his religion and his family. The plot is not very complicated, 
but it interests and is natural; it gives a vivid idea of Eastern home life, 
and some of the characters are well drawn. The present, when all eyes 
are turned to Constantinople, is a very opportune time for such a pub- 
lication. 


THe Narorat History or Aturism, by John Stuart Blackie, Professor 
of Greek at the University of Edinburgh. New York: Scrisner, 
ArRmMstrRoNG & Co, 1878. pp. 253. $1.50. 

In this book Professor Blackie, after describing the varieties of Athe- 
ism, traces them back to their various sources in different minds; in some 
to the difficulty of reconciling a belief in a God with the existence of 
evil; in others to a want of reverence in the soul, arising often from an 
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exaggerated and misdirection of the intellect, especially in physical 
science; or again to the rebound of an ill-balanced mind from the 
asperities and the rigidities of some “local orthodoxy.” In each case he 
proves plainly the insufficiency of the cause. He then argues that even 
in Polytheism there may be the germ of a practical Atheism, drawing the 
distinction between different kinds of Polytheism, with a digression on 
Greek mythology. In this he attempts to show as its origin 
that the Greeks worshipped different forces of nature as attributes of the 
Great God, and so came to deify them ander the names of Jove or air, 
Neptune or water, Vulcan or fire, etc. We have in Chapter V an in- 
teresting account of Buddhism, and an argument that its Atheism is more 
apparent than real, because it is saved from this bv the doctrine of trans- 
migration. The final chapter on ‘The Atheism of Reaction” is one of 
importance at the present day, showing how much harm has been done by 
the attempt to define closely and dogmatically the relationship between 
God and man. We think, however, that our author, and others of a like 
mind, all»w too much importance to this cause. If we are excusable in 
denying God because we cannot understand what we are taught about His 
dealings with man, then there must be no teaching at all on this subject, 
for all our conceptions of them end in the incomprehensible. Mr. Blackie 
cites as one of the stumbling blocks laid down by orthodox theologians 
the “creation out of nothing,” because he says “though not perhaps 
absolutely impossible, it is contrary to all known experience, and highly 
improbable,” and moreover he asserts it is nowhere taught in the Bible. 
But one of these things is inevitable, either matter had a beginning and 
therefore when first called into being came from that which was not, i. e., 
from nothing, and He who originated it was God; or it had no beginning 
but an existence from all eternity side by side with God, which is teach- 


ing two Gods; or matter and God are one, which is Pantheism. Is any 
one of these less incomprehensible than the other? To us the commonly 
received opinion presents the least difficulty, As to its being “‘ contrary 
to man’s known experience,” we may ask with God, “ where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth? Declare if thou hast under- 


standing.” 
There is a great deal in this book deserving the careful consideration of 


all who feel the slightest tendency toward Atheism. What is said on 
pages 57-71 on scientific and metaphysical atheism is specially timely 
in the present day. The author’s style, we need not say, is clear and 


forcible. 
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OrtHopoxy, with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston : 

James R. Oscoop anp Company. 1878. pp. 343. $1.50. 

Upon the whole we like these better than the other Lectures by the same 
author. Mr. Cook has somewhat of an original way of putting things, 
which, together with a great deal of dogmatism or bold assertion, accounts 
for his popularity. His Lectures are addressed to a Boston audience. 
The Heterodoxy he combats is that of Boston, especially of Theodore 
Parker and his disciples. We wish he was less fond of using the term 
science as applied to religion. You cannot teach religion scientifically, 
i. e., aS you would an exact science. There are many persons who would 


derive great benefit from reading this book. 


Turning Points or GenERAL Cuurcu History. By the Rev. Edward 
L. Cutts, B. A. New York: Port, Youne & Co. pp. 455. $1.50. 
This does not pretend to the dignity of a Church history, and yet it is 

one, and the best for ordinary readers we have ever seen. We do not know 
anything that can take its place. It supplies what has long been a 
desideratum to the parish clergyman, viz.: an epitome of the history of 
the Church, which without being so long as to repel the reader, will yet be 
sufficiently descriptive to interest. By selecting the salient points, brevity 
has been secured, yet withal a continuity of history. Another important 
feature of the book is that a sketch of secular history is given side by 
side with that of the Church, so as to show the connection between the 
two. Every pastor who has been puzzled to know what to recommend, 
when asked for a Church history, will be glad to have this volume in his 
parish library. 


CoMPANIONS FOR THE Devout Lire. Lectures delivered in St. James’ 
Church, London, in 1875-6, with Preface by John Edward Kempe, 
M. A. New York: E. P. Durron & Co. pp. 235. $2.00. 

This book contains thirteen lectures by eminent divines on well known 
books of devotion, such as De Imitatione Christi, Pascal’s Thoughts, 
The Saint’s Rest, St. Augustine’s Confessions, The Christian Year, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Prayer Book, etc. The character of these lectures 
may be gathered from the names of the writers. Among them are 


Farrar, Church, Goulburn, Archbishop Trench, Bishop Alexander, T. T. 


Carter of Clewer, etc. This will suffice to show that they are well 


worthy of perusal. 
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Aut Sarts’ Day, aND oTHER Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M. A. New York: Sorrener, Anmstronc anp Company. 1878. 
pp. 410. $1.50. 


The editor tells us in the Prefatory Note that by far the greater num- 
ber of these sermons “ were never prepared by their author for the press.” 
But he has rightly judged that even in this “ rough” condition they will 
be welcome to many. Indeed this very want of finish sometimes gives a 
force that is lost in the more polished production. There are forty-three 
sermons, short, but full of matter and very suggestive. Many of them 
would be suitable for the use of a lay reader. 





ALL THE Week T'HROUGH. Hymns, Bible Readings and Prayers for 
Families. Arranged by the Rev. Chas. F. Hoffman, M. A. 


A book of family devotions, beautifully printed and well arranged. The 


plan adopted is to make each day’s creative act anda fact in the last week 
of our Lord’s life, the subjects for that day. The selections of scripture 
and hymns are well made, and the prayers are good. If any objection is 
made it would be to their length; but this is easily obviated by judicious 
omissions. We commend the book to the attention of those seeking a 
manual of the kind, as something new. 


Tue Reviaion or Israet. A Manual; translated from the Dutch of J. 
Knappert, Pastor at Leiden, by Richard A. Armstrong, B. A. Boston: 
Rozserts Brotuers. 1878. pp. 283. $1.00. 


The object of this book is to teach “the generation now passing into 
manhood,” that “Abraham, Moses, David, and the rest did not say, do, or 
write what has been ascribed to them.” Such books are rather remark- 
able aids to the study of the Bible. Asa specimen of the trash which is 
here put forth as serious argument, take the following reasoning—the 
language is ours, Some of the injunctions in the Pentateuch may be 
ascribed to Moses, among these “the gist or kernel” of the “ten words,” 
but we must omit from these the second Commandment, because it pro- 
hibits idolatry, and Moses could not have written that because ‘‘Moses was 
not an opponent of image-worship.” We also are told that after all this 
“code was not considered so holy but that it was permissible to modify it.” 
Why? Because, forsooth, “ there was a tradition that Moses broke the 


” 


original tables of stone.” Upon the whole we prefer to accept the testi- 
mony of Christ and His Apostles, that there were such men as the Patri- 
archs and that David did write some of his Psalms rather than the ¢pse 
dixit to the contrary of even so learned a man of the nineteenth century 


as “Pastor Knappert.” 





